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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM. 


UDBROOKE, Major Seton’s place, was about three-quarters of a mile 
F distant from the Lovells’ cottage, and before Ralph had been twenty- 
four hours at home it seemed just as much a matter of course that his time 
should be passed with them as in the happy days of seven years ago at the 
Villa Andree in Genoa. The days when every morning Archie used to wait 
for him, a flower ready in her hand, all a child’s delicious prodigality of love 
upon her lips, at the broken door-way of the old Italian garden: days when 
his only rival was Tino! when, looking forward to the years to come, he was 
wont to feel the impossibility of Archie Lovell, among all the children of the 
world, ever deteriorating to the common standard of commonplace humanity 
as she grew up. She might not bloom for his wearing, of course: what was 
there in him to deserve a different fate to other men’s? But, whether for him 
or for another, the frank nature must keep its frankness ; the sweet lips their 
candor; the honest eyes their truth. All were foresworn now—and he was 
haunting her steps still: thrilling if only a fold of the girl’s dress touched 
him as he passed ; his pulse beating like a boy’s whenever the blue eyes stole 
up to his; a spasm of hot jealousy contracting his heart every time that 
Gerald Durant’s name passed her lips. And still steadfastly saying to him- 
self that the passionate folly of his life was cured; that, following the voice 
of honor and of prudence alike, he had put Archie Lovell away out of his 
heart ! 

He came to the rectory soon after noon on the day succeeding Archie’s 


visit to the Court, and found her alone in the garden that lay in front of the 


cottage, working with her own hands, and with a feverish sort of energy, at 
cutting up the turf of the little grass-plot for future flower-beds. She threw 
down her spade the moment she saw Major Seton, and running up to his side, 
said that she was tired and sick of work ; then stole her hand under his arm 
and led him in, almost, he thought, with the unconscious warmth of old Italian 
days, to the house, The rectory was a low-roofed, irregular cottage, all on 
the ground floor; one of those often-added-to country parsonages wherein 
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more space is occupied by useless closets and passages leading nowhere than 
by actual living rooms; but which, standing in its own upland garden and 
orchard, exposed to every wind that blew, seemed to Archie’s gipsy instincts 
a far more congenial place to live in than Durant’s Court—sequestered shade, 
stately cedars, and cartouche shields included. At the present moment every 
room, every passage of the cottage was strewed with Mr. Lovell’s newly un- 
packed bric-d-brac—the thousand pounds’ worth of toys that Ralph Seton’s 
money had saved from the hammer. Dresden and Sevres marqueterie and 
buhl met you whichever way you turned; and it was only by dint of much 
careful steerage that Archie brought Major Seton safely through to the little 
parlor, where the table was already spread for the Lovells’ early dinner— 
luncheon, as Bettina, on the strength of new ecclesiastical dignities, insisted 
it should nowy be called. 

“T have an invitation for this evening for you, Miss Lovell,” said Ralph, 
taking a tiny note from his pocket, after he had stood and watched the girl 
for three or four minutes, as his custom was, in silence. “ It came inclosed 
in one to me, and I thought I might as well walk over at once and see what 
your answer would be. I called late last night to see you—to smoke a pipe, 
I mean, with your father—and Mrs. Lovell told me that she had sent you to 
your room, ill.” 

“Til!” eried Archie, throwing off her hat with a laugh, and displaying 
cheeks like damask roses, eyes that an unwonted light made brilliant. “I 
came back from my walk flushed, as I am now, and nothing would do for 
Bettina, but I must go off to my bed at once. If I look a shade more sun- 
burnt than usual, papa or Bettina, or both, are sure to think I am dying. 
What is this invitation about? I didn’t think that any one in Staffordshire, 
but you, knew our name as yet.” 

And she took the note from Major Seton’s hand, and standing close enough 
for him to look over with her if he chose, broke the seal, and read it through. 

It was a prettily worded invitation from Lucia Durant; every line mathe- 
matically equidistanced, and with neat little commas and semicolons exactly 
where they ought to be, expressing Lady Durant’s sorrow that Miss Lovell 
had not stayed to luncheon yesterday, and asking her to come over to croquet 
and high tea that evening. If Mr. and Mrs. Lovell would accompany her, 
Lady Durant would be charmed ; if not, perhaps Major Seton would be Miss 
Lovell’s escort, as they had written and asked him to join the party. 

“ Well,” said Ralph, who had been reading—not the note, but Archie’s face; 
“do you care to go, or would the long walk be too muck for you?” 

“The long walk would not, for certain,” she answered, “ but—well, Major 
Seton, honestly, I don’t think I am very fond of Durant’s Court. Something 
seems to stifle me there, and then you know lovers are mot amusing, are they? 
Gerald Durant was very well by himself, as a partner at a Morteville ball ; 
with Miss Durant alone I could find something to say, perhaps about her 
trousseau or the bridesmaids’ dresses, but together—no! How can they want 
me? How can Mr. Durant want any other society than his cousin’s?” 

“ Because he does not happen to care about her, I suppose,” said Ralph, 
dryly. “Theirs is an engagement without any pretence of sentiment, as I 
dare say you had occasion to guess, Archie, even during your short experience 
of Gerald Durant in Morteville. Miss Durant likes her cousin because she 
has never seen any one else in her life; Gerald marries her—” 

“ Because she is rich,” interrupted Archie, quickly, “I know, and I re- 
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peat, I don’t see why they ask me to be with them so much. If they are in 
love with each other they cannot want strangers. If they are not—” 

“Tf they are not, Archie?” 

“Well, they certainly won’t become so through having me in their company 
—besides, it’s much pleasanter at home, and there is plenty to be done in 
the garden, if you'll help me? I don’t at all see why you and I should trouble 
ourselves to make society for the Durants when we have the choice of remain- 
ing here alone by ourselves !” 

But Bettina, who entered the room just then on poor Mr. Lovell’s arm, 
stately as if she had been a bishop’s wife, for the one o’clock dinner, saw the 
matter in a very different light. An invitation, a first invitation, to Durant’s 
Court to be refused! The best neighbors they had: and showing such a 
friendly spirit—asking them already to the wedding—and everything! Some 
member of the family at all events should accept; and she had a very great 
mind to put on her mauve moiré and start, herself, as soon as dinner was 
over: a threat that brought Archie, who shrank with nervous terror from 
the thought of Bettina and Gerald meeting, to instant, almost eager, submis- 
sion. She would go; she would be agreeable to Lucia; would try, if she 
could, to behave like a young lady, not a boy; would accept any invitations 
they gave her; everything that Bettina wished, only let her and Major Seton 
go alone. And then Mrs. Lovell happily remembering that the doctor’s wife 
iad promised to call and talk over parish business that afternoon, the matter 
was settled ; and at three o’clock Archie stood ready by Major Seton’s side at 
the rectory gate, with Bettina still calling out to her through the parlor win- 
dow to be pleasant to everybody, and to accept all overtures of intimacy that 
Lady Durant and her daughter might be good enough to make. 

The coolest Summer path from the rectory to Durant’s Court was a foot- 
way that led through a corner of the Ludbrooke woods; then, after half a 
mile or so of steep and sheltered lane, fell into one of the side alleys of the 
old chase: and this was the path Major Seton chose for Archie now. She was 
in a tumult of wild spirits as soon as she got away out of Bettina’s sight, and 
made the woods echo with her jokes and bursts of laughter as they walked 
along. But Ralph knew her well enough to detect a false ring in her voice, a 
bitterness very unlike her old self, under all her little jests, and his heart was 
pained for her exceedingly. More than ever the girl’s beauty and grace and 
fitful winning ways had touched his fancy to-day: more than ever his veason 
bade him note how thorough, how consistent was her capacity for dissimula- 
tion: and more than ever he loved her! Loved her—so he strove to believe— 
with a love from which every selfish hope, every smaller jealousy was absent. 
Whatever the nature of her feelings toward Gerald Durant; whether the last 
act in this part that she was playing should be comedy or tragedy ; he, at 
least, would hold by her—blindly, unquestioningly! Not, perhaps, as a man 
would hold by the woman into whose hands he meant to entrust his own 
honor, but rather as a father would hold faithful to an erring child, a. child 
whom no fault, no guilt, could ever estrange from his affections, 

“You laugh too much, Archie—it pains me to hear it. I don’t think there 
is quite a true sound in your voice or in your laugh to-day.” 

They had just reached the point where Durant’s Court was first visible 
among the distant trees, and Archie, in the middle of some wild, childish jest 
or other, was laughing, a stranger would have said, with her whole heart, 
when Ralph spoke. She turned to him, and the laugh died in a moment, and 
her lips began to quiver. 
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“T—I don’t know what you mean, Major Seton. I never used to tire you 
by my nonsense once, I think !” 

“It was all real then, Archie. If your voice had got its old sound I could 
listen to your laugh forever.” 

“The old sound! How can one’s voice remain the same always? Doesn't 
life change ? isn’t one changed oneself? I shall be eighteen in October. How 
can you expect me to be a child in anything?” 

Saying all this quickly, passionately ; and with the same quiver yet about 
her lips. 

“Well, you are not quite a child, of course, Archie,” said Ralph, kindly, 
“ but you are of an age to have a child’s spirits—certainly not to need to force 
them as you do to-day.” 

“You think so? Major Seton, what do you know of my life and of my 
troubles—the things I have to make my heart heavy? Is our age measured 
by years? Bettina and papa are ten times lighter-hearted, both of them, 
than I.” 

“Poor little Archie! If I could help you I would, child—help you with 
my life. But you won’t let me, you know—I am nothing to you now. Do 
you remember the old motto that I taught you and made you hold by when 
you were little? the motto that you acted upon when you saved Tino from 
being punished for your sins. Of course you don’t, though. How should 
you remember any thing that happened all those years ago?” 

“T remember it distinctly,” said Archie. ‘A very nice motto it was—for 
me and Tino! but it would never fit into the lives of grown-up men and 
women—women especially—‘Fais ce que dois: advienne que pourra!’ A 
beautiful maxim! ‘Fais ce que dois.’ Easy to follow if other people did the 
same—but they don’t; and one’s life is mixed up with other lives, and what 
we do comes from other people, not from ourselves. If each of us lived ina 
desert, your motto would be an admirable one. But we don’t live in deserts, 
I don’t, at least, and I can’t do what is right, and I care a great deal (some- 
times I am told my first duty is to care) for what follows. Allez!” 

She snatched off a great head of fox-glove from the hedge, and began 
plucking it to pieces as she walked ; throwing away flower after flower with 
a certain restless gesture of the hand, that Ralph remembered was always the 
sign of some unusual emotion in her when she was a child. 

“And I can’t even advise you, Archie, then?” Never had he admired her 
more than at this moment; her fresh lips playing at scepticism and sophistry ; 
the scoffing, defiant look upon her soft child’s face. Never had she more 
recalled to him the days when he believed that the germ of everything fair 
and noble was latent in Archie Lovell’s heart. “There is nothing you will 
let me do for you?” 

“In the way of advice, nothing. Advice never did me any good ; it never 
will. Now, if—if—” she hesitated an instant, then shot a quick glance up 
into Ralph’s face—“ I hate to say this, Major Seton, when I think of all you 
have done for us, but I have no one to go to but you. I asked Bettina ina 
roundabout way this morning, and she told me we had not five pounds in the 
house. If you could lend me some money, fifty pounds, say, you would help 
me infinitely ! help me, ah! so that I could never repay you while I live!” 
And she came close to him, and suddenly put up her hand, all in a tremble, 
on his arm. 

The touch thrilled through every fibre of Ralph Seton’s heart. “I wish 
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you had asked me for anything else, Archie, by God I do! What do you 
want money for? Tell me everything you desire in the world, and let me, 
oh, child! let me have the foolish pleasure of giving it you—but money! 
You, at your age, to want money!” And for an instant the sickening sus- 
picion that her father must have tutored her into asking this overcame him. 

“Well, you have only to refuse me,” said Archie, quietly; but her face 
blanched at the thought of his refusal. “It is not to spend upon myself; it 
is not for anything I can tell papa about. I am in a great trouble, a trouble 
where only money can help me, and I thought perhaps you would have lent 
me some. I will speak of itno more. Ralph, dear Ralph!” half repentant, 
half cajoling, and looking up at him with eyes unused to denial; “ you have 
done enough for us already, I am sure!” 

And upon this Major Seton did straightway what many another stern, high- 
principled man would have done perhaps, with a soft hand weighting his arm; 
blue eyes imploring to him through unshed tears ; succumbed utterly , prom- 
ised to write out a check for fifty pounds—a hundred pounds whenever Archie 
wished ; to ask her no question, direct or indirect, about the way in which it 
pleased her to spend it ; but to stand—for this she pleaded to him wistfully— 
to stand by her and aid her in every difficulty of her life, tow and always. 
Then he took her hand, and, raising it reverently, held it long—poor little 
trembling hand that it was—to his lips. This was part of his system, doubt- 
less, for his folly’s cure: part of his system for putting the girl away out of 
his heart. 

They found Lucia and Gerald already out on the lazyn, pretending, in a 
lover-like fashion, to play croquet, when they arrived. “Miss Durant, in her 
little affable way, assigned Archie and Major Seton to be partners at once ; 
and the match was soon going on as gaylyas though no heart out of the four 
were burdened by fear or jealousy, as calmly as though no storm which 
might for ever wreck the lives of all were already dark upon the horizon. 
Won by the irresistible frankness of Gerald’s manner, the hearty grasp of his 
hand when they met, Ralph Seton found it impossible after the first five 
minutes were over, to treat him either with coldness or distrust. Indeed, as 
the day wore on and as he marked Gerald’s thoroughly unconcerned manner 
toward Archie, his devotion to Lucia; marked too—could he fail to mark ?— 
the conscious blush that ever and anon rose upon Archie Lovell’s face when 
by chance her eyes met his own; it began to dawn upon the mind of the old 
moustache, that a good many of his severest foregone resolutions were some- 
what transcendental ones. Through folly or through accident this girl and 
this man had once spent eight or ten hours of a Summer’s day—scarcely more 
than indifferent acquaintance spend at a picnic or a yachting party—together ; 
and neither caring for the other, and the world happily knowing nothing of 
that foolish chance, each with honor would marry and be happy apart; some 
day look back and speak with calmness of that accidental half-liking of the 
past. Archie had spoken falsely to him in Morteville, certainly; aye—but 
how fair she looked, bare headed beneath the cedar shade, the cool light 
playing on her white dress, her bright hair clustering round her neck, her 
slender figure girlishly, innocently free in every new attitude as she flitted 
across the grass. She had been false; was false still. But something must 
ever be forgiven in what we love; and marvellously easy it would be, he 
thought, to forgive her anything! And with an instinctive, a growing con- 
sciousness of why Major Seton watched her so steadfastly, Archie, all her 
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forced spirits gone, was soft, quiet, womanly as she had never been till to-day, 
Soft and womanly to an extent that occasionally gave Gerald’s heart a very 
sore pang yet; and that made even Lucia confess to him, aside, that, with 
training and attention and care of her complexion, the rector’s daughter 
might possibly yet become “ nice looking rather than otherwise.” 

When their match was over, Major Seton and Archie shamefully defeated, 
high tea—as dinner if eaten cold, or an earlier than usual, must now be called— 
was served to them upon the lawn. Archie sat by Sir John Durant, charming 
him, as that sunny face and laugh of hers always charmed old people, and 
long before the meal was over had begun to confess to herself that the air of 
Durant’s Court, the presence even of the lovers themselves, no longer stifled 
her. A welcome sense of peace and protection came over her as she looked at 
Sir John and Lady Durant ; at the stately house; the hemmed-in gardens; the 
grave old butler standing erect and impassive behind his master’s chair, 
Impossible, she thought, that vulgar, noisy trouble, the scandal of a public 
exposure, could be coming near a place so sheltered, near people so separated 
from the outer world as these. What was there to prove that Captain 
Waters’ story had a word of truth in it? Might he not himself have put 
that notice in the paper? Would such a man hesitate as to means where 
money was to be extorted? And she had been weak, cowardly enough to 
take all his threats at their full worth! Lucky that it had been out of her 
power to send him off the money at once. She would make fullest confession, 
she thought, as she walked home with Ralph to-night ; would throw herself 
upon his pity; ask him to save her from the possibility of Captain Waters’ 
further persecution ; and then—then, bright vistas of a peaceful future floated, 
rose colored, before Archie’s mind! Her father happy with his pictures, 
Bettina with the parish, and she and Ralph fast friends; not a shadow of dis- 
trust between them, and in time, perhaps, long after Gerald and Lucia were 
married 

At this point of her meditation—Ralph was watching her downcast face 
just then, thinking how pure, how childlike, how untainted by a touch of 
falsehood that face was—one of the under servants of the Court came across 
the lawn from the house, and, beckoning the butler mysteriously aside, said a 
few words in his ear. The old man at first shook his head as though pro- 
testing against the indecorum of the message, whatever it was, that had been 
delivered to him; then, after a minute’s consultation, returned behind his 
master’s chair, and, bending low, told him in a whisper that a person from 
London desired to see him without delay. A person on most important 
business, of the name of Wickham. 

The word, whispered though it was, fell full on Archie Lovell’s ear. An- 
other instant, and her face—that innocent face that Ralph was watching so 
tenderly—had grown white as ashes. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FAREWELLS TO LUCIA. 


Me. Wicxuam stood quietly waiting for the servant’s return in the great 
hall of the Court; and as he waited he took a brief mental inventory of all 
the different objects by which he was surrounded. The dark, groined roof— 
not used to shelter men of Mr. Wickham’s class—the armor in which the 
Durants of old had tilted and sometimes bled to death for honor; the coats 
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of arms upon the painted windows; the glimpse through the open door of 
the garden, lying peaceful in the rosy evening flush, and of the little party 
beneath the cedars—Mr. Wickham took note of all, professionally, mechani- 
cally, with a view to possible contingencies, without any sense of triumph or 
of pity ; just as he would have taken note of the furniture in that water-side 
tavern to which he conducted Mrs. Sherborne on the day succeeding Marga- 
ret Hall’s death. 

Sir John Durant would see him in a few minutes, the servant brought in 
word; Sir John was at present finishing dinner with some friends on the 
lawn—if the gentleman would walk into the library? So into the library, 
with his peculiar, stealthy, noiseless tread, the gentleman walked (taking 
more notes on his way), and there, upright, unmoved, just, as it chanced, under 
the mournful-eyed portrait of Sir Francis Durant—the cavalier who was wont 
to lay himself in his coffin in memory of the martyred king—stood and 
waited for the present master of the Court; the old man whose pride, whose 
name, whose glory it was his mission now to bring lower than the pride, the 
name, the glory of a Duzant had ever yet been brought. 

Sir John came in with his accustomed courteous, blandly-condescending 
air; seated himself by the open window, from whence he could still see 
Gerald at Lucia’s side, and signed graciously to Mr. Wickham that he might 
take a chair. ‘“ You have come to see me on business, Mr. aed 

“Wickham, Sir John Durant. Inspector Wickham,” put in the visitor 
deferentially, and remaining standing still. 

“Mr. Wickham—ah, yes, I did not quite catch the name. Some communi- 
cation from Conyers Brothers, of Lincoln’s Inn, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Wickham gave an apologetic half cough and raised the back of his 
hand to his mouth, “ Mr. Conyers was the party, I understood, Sir John 
Durant, who first opened your offer to our people, but my business is not 
connected with that in any way—payment of course, never being made in 
these cases until the information sought for has been brought to proof. I 
have come down to-day, on a mission of a remarkably grave nature; and— 
the circumstances being unusually delicate ones—it seems to me a duty ”— 
on the strength of addressing a baronet, Mr. Wickham made his sentences as 
long and as inverted as he could—‘a painful duty, Sir John, to put you in 
possession of some of the leading facts my enquiries have brought to light 
before proceeding to execute it.” 

“Ah yes, I’m much obliged to you for your attention, I am sure.” And 
Sir John, always sleepy after dinner, gave a half yawn as he spoke. “If you 
really don’t think Conyers would have done as well? I have a great dislike 
to business and—and all painful subjects, and I’m sure I shall gladly pay the 
hundred pounds (something has been discovered, you say ?), to know that the 
thing is set at rest. It has been a very harassing occurrence to me, Mr. 
Wickham, very.” And Sir John drew out his spectacles, wiped them, adjusted 
them on his nose and looked imploringly at his visitor, as much as to say, 
“pray be brief, my good Mr. Wickham! you are an excellent person, no 
doubt, and have done everything that excellent persons of your class are 
usually paid to do in these matters, and I’m ready to glance at any distress- 
ing documents you may have with you or sign you a check: anything to get 
rid of you—and of all other unpleasant subjects—as briefly as possible!” 
And Mr. Wickham, no bad interpreter of expression, saw at a glance with 
what kind of human creature he had to deal. Durant’s Court was not the 
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only old house with an unsullied name and an ancestry dating back to the 
Conquest, into which his professional duties had been the means of bringing 
him. 

“Tam sorry, Sir John Durant. Ahem, very sorry, to say that my com- 
munication cannot be told in six words. This is a matter of no common im- 
portance, Sir, and I think perhaps it would be as well to have a third party 
present during our conversation.” 

Sir John bowed resignedly. “‘ Whatever you think necessary—only, really, 
if Conyers could have done it all—and another person present, yousay! How 
is that necessary, Mr. Wickham? It was my duty of course to see that those 
enquiries were made—a very good girl, poor thing! the Sherbornes most 
respected tenants of ours for generations past—and it has been your duty to 
make them—but why should we pain another person by compelling him to 
listen to any of the harrowing details you have collected? why should we, 
Mr. Wickham ?” 

“ Well, Sir John Durant,” answered Mr. Wickham, with a little abrupt shift 
from his upright posture, “you, being, as I hear, a magistrate, don’t need to be 
told that there’s a form in ail these things—a form, that it’s just as well to 
attend to. I’m placed by my duty in a position where it’s best for all parties 
to be plain spoken, and I hope you'll say hereafter I conducted everything 
honorable and aboveboard. Mr. Gerald Durant is, I believe staying in this 
house? Well, I understood so—I understood so—and if I may make so free 
as to offer an opinion, I should say Mr. Gerald Durant is the gentleman who 
ought to be present at our conversation.” 

“ Dear me—well, now, I cannot see that!” cried Sir John. “ What earthly 
difference can it make whether two people or one has to bore himself—I beg 
your pardon, to go through all this very distressing business? however, of 
course, you know best. May I ask you to have the goodness to touch that 
bell—thank you. I have been rather helpless, Mr. Wickham, since my last 
attack of gout, and I feel every change in the weather. We are going to have 
rain now, I am afraid. The harvest has been getting on very well hitherto.” 
Making these little remarks in the affably familiar tone he always employed 
toward his inferiors, ‘“ A great deal is in round us already, and we are not 
generally an early county.” 

Mr. Wickham was deferentially interested. Being a Londoner himself, he 
was not much of a hand at such things, but seemed to think the crops looked 
forward certainly, as he came down by the train. And then, a servant having 
meanwhile entered and been told to request Mr. Gerald Durant’s presence in 
the library, there was a pause. Sir John helped himself to a pinch of snuff 
from his gold snuff-box, and turned his face again toward the window (very 
handsome the kindly, weak old face looked in the sinking light), Mr. Wickham 
stood respectfully in the background still—the hard features immovable, ex- 
pressionless as ever—the keen eyes adding more and more items to that pro- 
fessional inventory which his unresting brain was never wearied of drawing 
out. In five or six minutes’ time Gerald Durant entered the room. 

“Here is my nephew, Mr. Gerald Durant,” said Sir John. “ Gerald, this 
is Mr. Wickham—Inspector Wickham, you know, whom Conyers got to en- 
quire about poor Maggie Hall—and we thought you might as well be present 
to hear how it is all settled. I wrote to Conyers a week or two back—didn’t 
I tell you ?—offering a reward if anything could be discovered about the way 
she came by her death, poor soul, and——” 
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But the old man’s hazy talk was brought to a sudden stop before the look 
of Gerald’s face. He had, I have said before, a complexion which flushed 
or faded like a girl’s under any strong emotion. At this moment the blood 
rushed violently to his temples, then ebbed away and left him, a pale, ashen 
hue, very painful to witness. “ You—you offered a reward, Sir!’ he ex- 
claimed, his voice shaken with agitation ; for now that the police had been at 
work could he doubt what story he had been summoned here to listen to? 
could he doubt that the shame of Robert Dennison’s marriage—tie treble 
shame of his having deserted his wife was to become public? “No, you did 
not tell me of this before, I wish to heaven you had!” he added bitterly. 

Up to this moment he had scarcely noticed Wickham, who was still keeping 
respectfully aloof in the background ; but as he turned impatiently from his 
uncle now his eyes fell full upon the detective’s face, and then Mr. Wickham 
came half a step forward, and after giving another of his small coughs of 
apology, spoke : 

“ My duty is a painful one, Mr. Gerald Durant, but I wish to discharge it 
as delicately and as fairly as possible, and I warn you, Sir, that anything you 
say now may hereafter be brought up to your detriment. I have no wish— 
ihere is no necessity,” he added with emphasis, “ for me to employ subterfuge 
of any kind. I am an officer of detective police—I have been employed by 
the authorities to investigate the circumstances connected with Margaret 
Hall’s death on the second instant, and I warn you again, Mr. Durant, 
that anything you now say may hereafter be made use of to your dis- 
advantage.” 

“ And why the deuce, Sir, should we require this or any other warning of 
yours?” cried Gerald, hotly. “Sir John Durant has offered a sum of money 
for the discovery of certain circumstances. You, it appears, have discovered 
them, and have come to claim your reward. What can we possibly have to 
say at all in such a matter? You have to speak, and we to listen, I think, 
Sir.” And drawing up a chair, Gerald took his place at Sir John Durant’s 
side. Only too clearly foresaw the cruel blow the chivalrous old man was 
about to receive; and his blood rose at the thought that already a man 
like this was treating them half with pity; warning them te say nothing that 
could hereafter be used against themselves! They, the Durants of Durant, 
warned not to betray their complicity with the guilty husband and betrayer 
—their own flesh and blood—of Margaret Hall the dairy maid ! 

“T made use of a form only,” said Wickham suavely—accurately calculat- 
ing meanwhile, the precise angle which Gerald occupied between the window 
and the spot where he himself stood. “There is, as Mr. Gerald Durant says, 
no necessity for the warning, in this particular instance, but there are formu- 
las that we are instructed to follow in every case of ar of criminal pro- 
cedure, and I adhered to duty in giving it. I have now, Sir John Durant, to 
lay before you briefly the results of my search in this matter. If they lead to 
a most unlooked-for conclusion, if they fix the guilt upon parties the least 
suspected by yourself, you will, I hope, be in some measure prepared for the 
shock. I have been placed in positions of this kind before—often before,” 
said Mr. Wickham, with honorable pride; “and I have always found, if I 
may be excused the remark, that the higher born a gentleman is, the better 
he bears any painful or unexpected disclosure, even a disclosure ”—lowering 
and concentrating his voice, and moving # stealthy step or two in advance ; 
“that darkly affects his honor and the honor of his family.” 
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Gerald passed his hand with irrepressible impatience across his face; old 
Sir John gave a puzzled, benign look of inquiry at Wickham. 

“This extreme delicacy does you credit, Mr. Wickham, still I cannot but 
think you rather over-estimate our interest in the case. The girl was a good 
girl, poor thing! the servant of one of my tenant farmers, you understand— 
nothing more.” 

Mr. Wickham bowed; and looking down, traced out for a second or two, 
one of the patterns on the carpet with his foot. He felt as assured now of the 
old man’s utter ignorance as of Gerald’s guilt, and it seemed to him that the 
shortest way of finishing what he had come to accomplish would be the most 
merciful—he also wanted to return by the 7:40 train to London. 

“On the night of the second instant, Sir John Durant,” taking a note-book 
from his pocket and occasionally glancing at it, but more for form’s sake 
than because his memory required artificial aid, as he spoke, “ the body of a 
woman was, as you know, found in the Thames a little below London Bridge. 
From the first, and although nothing material was brought to light at the in- 
quest, some suspicions of foul play were entertained among our people, and I 
was entrusted with the further management of the case. It has proved as 
difficult a one, Sir, as was ever worked, but no stone has been left unturned— 
although I say so—in working it, and bit by bit, as I am about to show, 
every portion of the requisite evidence has come into my hands. The story 
shortly put, comes to this: Margaret Hall, some seven months ago, eloped 
from her employer’s house here in Staffordshire with a gentleman (whom at 
present I need not name), and to the best of my belief, though of this I have 
no absolute proof, became his wife.” Gerald gave asigh of relief. Discovery 
had not after all gone as far, perhaps, as he had dreaded. “On the second 
of August, Sir John Durant, this gentleman returned from France accom- 
panied by a lady—we may say for shortness, by his wife—and arrived with 
her in town, as I have evidence to show, at about eight o’clock in the evening. 
They came direct from Morteville-sur-Mer to London, and the name of the 
excursion steamer that brought them was the Lord of the Isles. A man 
called Randall, better known among our people by the name of Waters, saw 
them on board together from the Calais pier; the gentleman’s own servant, 
reluctantly, as is natural, is witness to the same; and lastly, a lady who was 
one of their fellow-passengers, swears to a travelling cloak she lent the young 
woman in the course of the voyage, and which, in the hurry of landing, or 
from some other ¢ause, was not returned to its owner. Well, Sir, the gentleman 
(whom at present I need not call by name), was next seen with his companion 
by one of our officers on London Bridge, between twenty minutes and a quarter 
to ten o’clock ; and here, as throughout, not a shadow of doubt rests upon the 
accuracy of the evidence, the officer under my directions having watched the 
gentleman at his town lodgings, not three days ago, and sworn positively to 
his identity. The girl was at this time dressed, it is remembered, in a scarlet 
ftravelling cloak; thé gentleman was standing, no hat on and his coat torn, 
by her side. Whether a quarrel had taken place between them already is a 
matter of surmise. There had been a disturbance shortly before on the 
bridge which, it is suggested, may account for the state of the gentleman’s 
dress. Something unusual, at all events, about their appearance and manner 
made the officer watch them narrowly before proceeding on his beat. This, 
you will remark, was between twetity minutes and a quarter to ten o’clock, a 
few minutes only before the time when a woman’s shriek was heard, and a 
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body seen to fall from the bridge. An hour or so later, the gentleman went 
alone to the house of a relation, excited in manner and disordered in his dress, 
and when joked with about his appearance, volunteers the singular state- 
ment that he has seen the ghost of an old friend’s face—‘the ghost of a 
Staffordshire face,’ on London Bridge that night. Some hours afterward; the 
body of a female was found drowned in the river, dressed in the scarlet cloak, 
since identified, and with a handkerchief marked with initials corresponding 
to the name of the suspected party in her breast. The body was recognized 
and sworn to by Martha Sherborne on the afternoon of the inquest, as that 
of her late dairy servant, Margaret Hall.” Mr. Wickham paused. 

“ And—and what does all this prove?” cried Sir John, a nervous tremor 
in his voice. “I am a magistrate, Mr. Wickham, I understand law myself, 
and I don’t see that these facts, supposing them all to be established, go to 
prove that the girl came by her death unfairly. If they point to anything it 
is to what we have suspected from the first—suicide.” 

“That is a question for the lawyers,” answered Wickham, with excessive 
gravity. “I make no accusation. [ seek to establish nothing. My duty 
has been to search for facts alone. These facts having been considered con- 
elusive, a warrant has been granted for the apprehension of the person who 
was Margaret Hall’s companion on the night of her death, and my duty here 
is to carry that warrant into effect!” 

“Here!” exclaimed old Sir John, a deep red flushing over his face as he 
got up slowly from his chair. “ You are misinformed, Mr. Wickham, or you 
are carrying some mistaken sense of duty too far. What apprehension can 
you possibly have to execute in my house?” 

“TI have to arrest the person of Margaret Hall’s companion,” said Wick- 
ham, with increasing firmness, and producing a paper from his pocket. 
“You are a magistrate, Sir John Durant, and I look to you to help rather 
than hinder me in my duty—painful though it may be.” 

“ And that person?” faltered Sir John, with whitening lips, as a new and 
awful suspicion overcame him. 

“That person,” answered Wickham, “is now, I regret to say, before you. 
Mr. Durant,” coming across the room in a second, and laying a heavy hand 
on Gerald’s shoulder, “I arrest you on the charge of having caused, or been 
party to, the death of Margaret Hall, on the night of August the second. 
You must consider yourself my prisoner, sir, and you will be pleased to ac- 
company me back to London by the 7:40 train to-night.” 

Gerald had been sitting till this minute with his hands tightly pressed 
across his eyes. He rose to his feet in a second at Wickham’s touch, and as 
his hands dropped from his face, both of the men who were watching him 
felt, literally startled by the calmness of its expression. I imagine most in- 
nocent men or women would look to the full as guilty as really criminal ones 
in the first stunned moment of an unjust accusation ; guilty or innocent, the 
majority of human cheeks would certainly blanch, the majority of human 
nerves falter, at such a moment as this! But Gerald Durant’s face kept just 
as calm as it had been half an hour before when he was whispering soft 
nothings to Lucia under the cedar trees on the lawn. “ Blood tells,” thought 
Wickbam, proud of the verification of his theory. ‘“ Evidence enough against 
him to hang a bishop, and he ups after his arrest, as cool as a cucumber, and 
with a face like this. Fine family—fine spirit. Pleasure to a man to have 
his duty lie with real gentlemen who can act as such!” And possibly Mr. 
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Wickham was right. Possibly it was his blood, the inherited instincts of a 
gentle race that upheld Gerald in this moment. Robert Dennison, the manu- 
facturer’s son, could confront mere personal danger with the strength, the 
sheer animal courage, of a lion—Gerald could do more; he could confront 
disgrace sooner than betray a trust; could confront it with the careless. 
ness of a cavalier dying for his worthless king; the grace of a French mar- 
quis arranging his neck-tie and smiling adieux to his friends, upon his way 
to the tumbril! As Wickham told his story; from the moment when the 
word Morteville first turned suspicion aside from Robert to the last ; Gerald 
had followed him calmly and minutely, his quick imagination supplying a 
hundred links that in Wickham’s purposely short account were wanting; and 
long before the heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder had realized the 
position in which he stood, the very plain and straightforward duty that lay 
before him. To whatever pass this extraordinary chain of accidents might 
bring him, a double trust must, he felt, seal his lips from speaking one solitary 
word of self-defence. By disclosing what he knew of Robert’s marriage he 
might possibly clear himself—and present to the world the chivalrous spec- 
tacle of a Durant striving to shift danger from his own shoulders to that of 
another member of his family. By bringing forward Archie Lovell he could, 
for very certain, reduce the whole accusation to an absurdity; save his own 
at the price of a woman’s reputation. And the temptation, the conflict that 
might have assailed many a man, equally honest, but of different race, 
never really for a moment came near Gerald Durant. He was placed awk- 
wardly—simply that ; and before his uncle and before this man whose heavy 
hand was on his shoulder alike, must give not a sigh, say not a word, that 
could by possibility criminate the two persons his honor bade him shield. 
How things would probably end as regarded himself, was a speculation he 
did not enter upon. To be the hero of a melo-drama might yield him, if the 
play did not last too long, a new emotion or two, at all events; and as to 
coming to definite grief—well, as he had told Robert, no one ever finally 
does that in these days off the boards of the Adelphi. 

“Seven-forty,” taking out his watch quietly. “I think it would be rather 
a mistake to go by that, Mr. Wickham. The 7:40 isaslow train. If we go 
by the mail, which leaves Hatton at eight, we shali get to town an hour ear- 
lier, and I shall be able to have a cup of coffee and a cigar—you want some- 


. thing too, perhaps, after your journey ?—before we start.” 


For about the first time in his long official experience, Mr. Wickham felt 
actually taken aback by his prisoner’s unconcern and courteous manner. He 
required no refreshment for himself, but Mr. Durant was doubtless right; the 
mail would be the best train for them to go by, and he wished to make every- 
thing comfortable and let Mr. Durant take leave of his friends—though gen- 
erally best avoided—before they left. 

Then Gerald turned to his uncle who was standing by, too stunned as yet 
to speak, and with his fine old face white to the very lips with agitation. 
“A ridiculous mistake, sir, is it not? but four-and-twenty hours will set it 
all torights. You can come up to-morrow and we'll see Conyers together, 
and for to-night I think it would be wise to keep silence about it in the 
house, Say I have had to go up to town on business—nothing more.” 

“ But the thing is monstrous!” exclaimed Sir John, recovering his breath 
at last. ‘‘ You—Gerald—accused of. why, good God!” he broke 
out passionately, “the very suspicion is a disgrace! Explain it away at 
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once—explain at once to this officer how he is mistaken--say what you were 
doing at the time when the woman met her death. The thing is a joke, of 
course, it will prove to be a joke—you take it in the right way, Gerald—but 
don’t let it be carried any further. If this officer’s duty is to take you to 
London, you must go, of course, but show at once before him, and before me, 
the ludicrous impossibility of your even being mixed up in such a charge.” 
And with very poor success the old man tried to laugh, then turned abruptly 
aside and hid away his face between his hands. 

“If I was to give an opinion,” put in Mr. Wickham, with extreme polite- 
ness, “I should say that the less Mr. Gerald Durant states about himself be- 
fore me just now the better. If a gentleman, circumstanced as Mr. Durant 
is, was a8 innocent as the babe unborn, and as able to prove an alibi as I am 
to prove I’m standing here, Sir John Durant, I should observe to a gentle- 
man so circumstanced, ‘the less you say before me, except in the ways of 
general conversation, the better.’ These things are forms certainly,’’ added 
Mr. Wickham, “ but forms are forms—and justice is justice—and what I say 
to Mr. Gerald Durant is, that every word he makes use of now it will be my 
duty to bring up against him in the course of examination hereafter.” 

“And you are quite right, Mr. Wickham,” said Gerald, quickly. “I see 
now why you warned me before not to speak. The arrest itself is palpably 
absurd, but you have performed your part in it with honesty. You will 
have no objection, I suppose, to my speaking a few words in private to my 
uncle ?” 

“None in life, Mr. Durant, none in life. I wish to put you and all of the 
family to no more ill-convenience than necessary.” Then, having previously 
satisfied himself as to the height of the window from the ground, Mr. Wick- 
ham retired to the door, turned aside, and took out his note-book ; and Gerald 
was left to whisper whatever counsel or consolation he could find to give to 
his uncle. 

He said very few words, and all with a smile upon his face, with a manner 
of calm, of thorough assurance as to the whole thing being an absurd and 
insignificant kind of practical joke. ‘“ You will come up to-morrow morning, 
Sir. Bring Seton with you, if he will come, and see Conyers at once—although 
I hardly think it likely we shall want a lawyer’s help at all. For the present, 
the best way is for you to return quietly to the party in the garden, and let 
nothing whatever be known in the house about my arrest. If Lucia and her 
mother insist upon having suspicions, let them think I am in one of my usual 
difficulties about money. Women are not generally very difficult to blind in 
such matters. I won’t even see Lucia before I go, Sir. I couldn’t, poor 
child! I'll see that little friend of hers, Miss Lovell—girls are the best 
ambassadors in each other’s affairs—and entrust her with my farewells, if 
you can contrive to let me speak to her here alone? Lucky I left that rascal, 
Bennett, in town. He can bring my things from my lodgings to-morrow, 
supposing, which is very unlikely, that I am to be kept in durance over 
another day.” 

“ And you won’t see Lucia before you go, Gerald? Isn’t this an over- 
delicacy of feeling? Won't the child herself think it hard?” 

“I could not see her,” said Gerald, hastily, and turning his face away from 
his uncle’s eyes. “Can’t you understand, Sir, that I would not have her, of 
all others, look upon me in such company as this?” glancing for a second 
toward Mr. Wickham’s immovable figure. “When everything is over, Lucia 
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and I will laugh at it all together; but now—no, I could not see my poor 
little cousin now! I'll send my farewells to her, as I said, by the parson’s 
daughter, if you can manage for me to speak to her here alone; afterward, 
when I have had a cup of coffee, I can just get quietly away with my friend 
here, and later in the evening you will tell them all that I am gone.” 

He stretched out his hand, and poor Sir John—too stupefied by the sudden- 
ness of all that had happened to do more than obey—took and held it silently 
within his own; then, with a heavy heart (Mr. Wickham opening the door 
for him as he passed), the old man stole out into the garden, and after parry- 
ing the questions of Lady Durant and Lucia as to the cause of Gerald’s 
absence, made some excuse for asking the rector’s daughter to walk with him 
toward the house. Five minutes later, with sinking limbs, with her breath 
coming awfully, guiltily fast, Archie Lovell entered the library, where Gerald, 
a cup of coffee in his hand, stood waiting for her in the embrasure of the 
furthest window ; Mr. Wickham upright and motionless, but keeping stealthy 
watch over every movement his prisoner made, at his post still beside the door, 

The poor little girl began to cross the room with faltering, uncertain steps, 
and Gerald, seeing her hesitation, came forward, kindly took her hand in his, 
and led her to the window where he had been standing. All coldness, all 
small animosity toward Archie had died in his heart during the moment when 
he first realized the new position in which they stood to each other, the dan- 
ger into which, through his agency, she was about to be brought. Miss 
Lovell, the coqueite whose blue eyes, whose clasped hands, had cost his vanity 
so dear, was gone; and in her place stood Archie Wilson—the child wh> had 
chattered to him in the moonlight, the bright-haired little queen of the 
Morteville ball, the girl whose fair fame—unless he stood staunch to her now— 
might, through his fault, and forever, be forfeited. For the first time in his life 
he felt as simply, frankly generous toward a woman as he would have felt had 
she been a man. Neither a prey to be run down, nor a toy to be forgotten 
(Gerald’s broad classification, generally), did Archie seem to him now; but a 
friend, a comrade, the bon gargon participator in a mad-cap freak of which he, 
as the guiltier of the two, must bear the punishment. 

“ Archie, how kind of you! but I thought you would come. You were 
always kind to me—kinder far than I deserved !” 

He spoke to her just in the tone of their happy Morteville intimacy; as 
though their last cold meeting, as though his engagement to Lucia, had never 
been ; and every pulse of Archie’s heart vibrated at his voice. “I don’t know 
what great kindness there is in walking a hundred yards, Mr. Durant. Your 
uncle told me you were called away.on business, and wanted to speak to me 
about Lucia, and I came.” 

“ Well, it is not of Lucia that I want to speak, but of myself. Would you 
have come to me as quickly, I wonder, if you had known that?” 

“Of course I would. I am more interested, a hundred times, in you than 
I am, or ever shall be, in Lucia. You ought to know that, I think. What— 
what is this that you are going to say to me, Mr. Durant?” 

Dim though the light was, Gerald could note the ebbing color on Archie 
Lovell’s face ; could note the quick-drawn breath, the quiver of that sensitive, 
fine-cut mouth ; and, as if by inspiration, there flashed a suspicion, singularly 
near the truth, across his mind. “You have no idea already of what I am 
going to say, Archie? The time has come, you know, when you and I must 
keep no more secrets from each other.” 
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“I? how should I? I don’t understand you!” But the words came 
indistinct and broken from her lips. ‘“ How is it possible that I can tell what 
you are going to say?” 

“ Archie,” said Gerald, earnestly, “take my advice, and speak to me more 
openly. We shall not have ten minutes’ conversation together, at most, and 
on these ten minutes a great deal of my life, and of yours, may hang, I fancy. 
Look upon me as a friend—a brother, if you like the word better, and be 
frank! In short, be Archie Wilson again—Archie Wilson in the days before 
she had learnt to be wise!” 

She stood for a minute or more speechless, motionless ; and the little hand 
that Gerald, till now, had forgotten to relinquish, seemed to turn to ice within 
his own: then with a sort of sob—a sob that made Mr. Wickham in his dis- 
tant corner look up one instant from his note-book—the truth came out. 
“T know everything, Mr. Durant,” she whispered. “I was too great a 
coward to speak when I might have warned you, but I know everything! 
Captain Waters told me, and I have promised to pay him to be silent. I am 
an impostor, everything “hat is vilest; but it was for papa’s sake, and—ah, 
Mr. Durant, I think the shame would kill me if I had to come forward, as 
Captain Watérs said, and tell before a judge and a court full of men how I 
went with you to London!” And then, in broken whispers, the sweet face 
wet with tears not six inches from Gerald's, she made fullest confession of all 
that Waters had told her, and of her own vileness—so she called it—in de- 
termining to keep her own counsel at whatever cost. 

Gerald’s lips had grown set and stern long before she finished. “ The 
scoundrel!” he muttered between his set teeth; “the double-dyed, infernal 
scoundrel! Archie, my poor little friend, how glad I am that you have had 
courage to tell me all this. You shall never be troubled with Captain Waters 
any more. He frightened you for nothing, Archie, believe me. I am in a 
difficult position, the victim rather of a most ridiculous mistake, but there is 
no more chance of your name being brought forward in any way than of 
Lucia’s. Keep perfectly quiet—it was this I sent for you to say; keep quiet 
whatever you are told or may fear, and no harm can possibly come near you, 
I swear it.” 

“And if—if my evidence is all that can prove you to be innocent!” she 
faltered, looking at him with dilated, frightened eyes as Captain Waters’ words 
came back to her recollection. 

“Your evidence!” Gerald laughed, lightly. “Why, one would think you 
were a lord chancellor at least to hear all the fine legal words you use! It 
will not be a question of giving evidence at all. I have to go up to London 
to-night with the gentleman you see standing there, and by to-morrow or 
next day the whole mistake will be cleared up.” 

“And if it is not? if nothing can clear you unless I do come forward and 
speak? Iam notachild, Mr. Durant. I have grown old and wise during 
the last few weeks,” she added, with unconscious sadness, “and if they accuse 
you of having been present when this woman died, of course I cou/d help you 
by telling how we gave her the cloak—for I am beginning to connect all these 
things clearly now—and how Captain Waters saw us together at Calais on 
board the steamer, and—” 

“ Archie,” interrupted Gerald gravely, “if the mistake is harder to prove 
than I think now, if I am brought into a position of absolute danger—the 
most improbable occurrence in the world—and want you to speak, I will send 
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word to you to come. Seton will be with me in town most likely, and I will 
send him down to you—nay, don’t misunderstand me,” for at the mention of 
Ralph she had turned from him with a start ; “neither Seton nor any other 
human being shall ever know what at present is a secret between ourselves, 
If I want you, Seton will bring you this simple message, ‘Come.’ If I do 
not, you will have no message from me at all. Now, I think we understand 


each other 

“And Captain Waters?” she asked. “I must keep my word, and send 
him the money—” 

“ You must do nothing of the kind,” interrupted Gerald, promptly. “ You 
must hold no written communication whatever with Captain Waters. I will 
arrange with the gentleman—pay him the price he asks, and undertake that 
you, at least, shall never be troubled with him again. You have not forgot- 
ten his address, I hope?” 

No, she had not forgotten it. Forgotten! had one word he told her been 
ever really absent from her thoughts since yesterday? ‘ Captain Waters, 50 
Cranbourne Street, Leicester Square.” Gerald took out a card and wrote this 
address down, leaning forward through the open window to catch whatever 
light still lingered as he did so, and Mr. Wickham, looking round quickly, 
remarked in a voice which seemed, although he stood twenty feet, at least, 
away, to whisper awfully mysteriously close to Archie’s ear, that he believed 
the time was getting on. 

“T am ready for you,” said Gerald, cheerily; then in a lower tone, “ Good- 
by, Archie,” turning so that he sheltered the girl’s shrinking figure from 
Wickham’s sight. “Let me have your hand—so!” and he carried it to his 
lips, for the second, the last time in his life. “If things had gone differently 
I think you might have grown to like me in time, and I—well, I could have 
loved you better than I have ever loved or shall love any woman while I live, 
The injury I did you was unintentional—you believe that, Archie? and the 
temptation great! Don’t you remember how blue the sea was that day, and 
how one accident after another seemed fated to fall upon us, and how pleasant 
it was to be together? You forgive me!” 

She could only clasp his hand closely for an answer. 

“Very well, then. We shall be fast friends still, whatever happens. Recol- 
lect all I have told you about keeping quiet and not troubling yourself in 
any way on my account, and—let me see, is there anything more for us to 
say? Well, I’ve got your glove and, don’t be angry, but I shall kiss it some- 
times still, Archie, and think of the night I stole it from you—do you 
remember our quarrel and how bright the moon shone in as we danced that 
last waltz and made friends again? You mustn’t quite forget the Morteville 
days, you know, and however things turn out, Archie, you must try to think 
of me kindly! And now,” with one long, last look into her face, “God bless 
you, dear!” 

This was how Mr. Durant sent his farewells to Lucia. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIs!” 









































In painful, visible constraint, not trusting herself to speak of Gerald ) 
or of the interview that she had had with him, Archie Lovell walked home | ; 
that night by Ralph’s side. Early next morning Major Seton, without | 
calling at the rectory, left home for London ; and by evening of the same day | 
Bettina had already obtained information, from the most authentic village 
sources, as to the cause of Mr. Durant’s departure; the profession of the 
mysterious man in plain clothes who had been seen to accompany him into a 
first-class railway carriage at the Hatton station. ! 

These rumors, whispered at first and contradicted as soon as whispered, 
were spoken next day above the breath and allowed to pass. On the follow- 
ing morning a short paragraph in the London papers told the Staffordshire 
world how Mr. Durant had already appeared before the magistrate on the 
charge of being accessory to the death of Margaret Hall; and then every one 
rushed away to leave cards and inquiries for poor, dear Lady Durant—and 
remembered how they always thought Gerald had a vile trick of contracting 
his eyebrows, and a most sinister expression at times about the corners of his 
mouth | 

And up to the evening of the fourth day from that of his arrest, Archie 
Lovell heard no more than the vague contradictory reports of the village gos- 
sips as to how the case was going on. She called with her stepmother at 
the Court, ostensibly to inquire for Sir John, who had been seized with an 
attack of gout on the morning he was to have accompanied Seton to London, 
and had not left his room since. She listened while Bettina talked by the 
hour together of Gerald; the likelihood—considering his character—of his 
guilt ; the disgrace to the Durants that must ensue; and the number of fine 
old families that she, Bettina, had seen Providence—wisely, perhaps! consign 
to ruin during her life. She helped her father to arrange his cabinets and 
hang his pictures; went on working at her garden; ate her meals; rose in 
the morning and went to bed as usual. Did she suffer? She hardly knew 
herself. The time went awfully, deathfully slow; her heart beat thick and 
fast at every chance ‘sound, every strange voice she heard; a dull, heavy 
weight was never absent from her brain. This was as much as Archie could 
have told of her own condition. Poor Mr. Lovell, observing her heavy eyes 
and pallid cheeks, hoped, measles being about in the village, that the child 
was not going to take that disorder a second time; and Bettina—well, Bet- 
tina, knowing all she did about the past, suspecting, too, that Archie had half 
a liking for Gerald still, was not excessively grieved in her inmost heart 
over the young man’s misfortunes. It was a terrible blow for the Durants, 
of course, but very lucky it all came out before the marriage instead of after ; 
and really if he Aad had anything to do with the young woman’s death, it 
would be impious to wish him to escape altogether from justice. The Durants 
of Durant would be just as much their neighbors without him as with him, 
and Archie’s secret of a vast deal less consequence. Not, poor young man, 
that she wished the very worst to come to him: but an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth were the words of Scripture; and Bettina had never seen 
any particular good come of your Colensos and other softeners-away of Holy 
Writ as yet. 
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On the evening of August the twentieth, four days after that of Gerald’s 
arrest, Major Seton suddenly made his appearance at the rectory. The Lov- 
ells were just at tea in the pleasant myrtle-scented little parlor, the amber 
sunset streaming in cheerfully through the open casement, when he was ush- 
ered in; Mr. Lovell, with a manuscript book beside him on the table; Bet- 
tina chattering in high spirits as she poured out the tea; Archie in a pale 
muslin dress, her hair shining, a flower in her waist-belt, a goodly pile of 
seed-cake and fruit upon her plate. Ralph Seton’s heart swelled with a feel- 
ing that was almost disgust as he looked at her. Her tear-stained cheeks, her 
silence, her constraint upon the night of Gerald’s arrest had made him feel, all 
too keenly then, that a matter of no common interest had been discussed 
between them during their parting interview. The fact of her never remind- 
ing him again of the money she had wished to borrow showed, he thought, 
some serious preoccupation of mind, some remorse, some sympathy, at least, 
with Gerald in his danger; and during his journey down, Ralph had pictured 
to himself continually the sorrowful face, the eyes haunted by self-reproach 
that would greet him when he reached the rectory. He saw instead, a peace- 
ful family group ; a girl even in such a pass as this, too frivolous (and frivolity 
in a woman was to Ralph the one unpardonable sin) to forget even the flower 
at her own dainty waist! Her blue eyes as untroubled, her facile smile as 
sweet as on that day when—Gerald out of sight and out of mind—she waved 
her adieu to himself at the Morteville pier: the day when he had the exces- 
sive wisdom first to resolve upon putting her away out of his heart ! 

Very grim and stern, the old moustache took a chair on the side of the table 
rext to Mr. Lovell, and away from Archie, and curtly declining Bettina’s 
offer of tea, brought the conversation round, without an attempt at softening 
or preamble, to Gerald Durant. “You have all of you heard the truth by 
this time,” he said, addressing himself ostensibly to Mrs. Lovell, “and noth- 
ing can be gained by treating the thing asa secret any longer. Gerald Durant 
comes up for his final examination to-morrow. They have brought the poor 
fellow twice before the magistrate already, and each time he has been re- 
manded. To-morrow will settle it.” 

“And you think he will be found guilty?” cried Bettina, opening her 
eyes wide. “ Dear, dear, now Major Seton, do you think he will be really 
condemned ?” 

“Condemned to as much as a magistrate can condemn, most certainly,” 
was Ralph’s answer. “Condemned to an imprisonment which, however it 
may hereafter end, will effectually blacken his hopes, his prospects, his whole 
future life. By this time to-morrow Gerald Durant will, in all human prob- 
ability, be committed to take his trial for the wilful murder of Margaret Hall. 
He has the best lawyers in London to help him, and as far as the preliminary 
examination goes they all confess that the evidence against him is simply 
overwhelming. It is circumstantial all of it,” he went on, turning to Mr. 
Lovell ; “ but none the less crushing for that. Nothing but the unexpected 
proving of an alibi at the eleventh hour can save Gerald Durant now.” 

“ And how does he take it?” asked Mr. Lovell, whose calm interest in 
other persons’ concerns always savored rather of «esthetic than of common- 
place human curiosity. “The situation of an innocent man awaiting an 
unjust doom is one of the deepest dramatic interest, yet I suspect most writers 
in treating it take their stand on a somewhat too transcendental ground. 
Now this Mr. Durant—to be sure, the same name as the people at the Court— 
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is, I dare say, not at all in the inflamed heroic state of mind that the majority 
of dramatists and poets would, under such circumstances, paint ?” 

“ He is,” answered Ralph, purposely speaking slow and distinct so as to 
give his words a chance of sinking even on the “frivolous” heart of Archie 
Lovell, “ more frankly, unaffectedly cheerful than I ever thought to see any 
man in such a position. Not indifferent to what to-morrow may bring—poor 
lad! for he thinks of those who will suffer by his disgrace—but as calmly 
ready to meet it as the men of his race have always been to meet danger. 
Until I looked at Gerald Durant’s face in prison, I don’t think I ever rightly 
understood the meaning of the word ‘ loyalty.’ ” 

Bettina sighed heavily as she raised her teacup to her lips. “ Let us hope 
all things,” she murmured, “even while we fear the worst. Let us hope 
that—as in the case of Jeroboam—hardened impenitence is not being added 
to the weight of the young man’s sins,” 

“T think not, Mrs. Lovell,” said Ralph, with cold emphasis ; “Gerald Durant 
is, | know, as innocent of the monstrous charge brought against him as I am. 
He had not seen Margaret Hall for months, he had no interest in her death, 
he was not on London Bridge at the moment her death took place. A chain 
of unhappy accidents has, I believe so woven itself around him that he is not 
able to bring forward evidence in his own favor without betraying the con- 
fidence of another person ; and this poor Gerald would no more do than one 
of his Jacobite ancestors would have saved himself by wishing life to King 
George upon the scaffold.” 

“ Well, then, he is a fine fellow!” exclaimed Mr. Lovell, with animation, 
“and I should like to shake his hand. It is not often now that one comes 
across a trait of the Bayard-like chivalrous feeling of old days. What man- 
uer of man can he be though, who will accept his safety at such a price! 
Archie, are you listening? This friend of Seton’s is ready, like one of the 
knights of old, to brave his own disgrace sooner than betray a trust reposed 
in him. Nay, but the story is too much for you, little one. Look at her 
face, Ralph—she is always so—any story of high resolve or carriage is always 
too much for Archie’s heart.” 

She was of an awful, grayish pallor, a pallor that extended to her lips and 
throat, and her eyes were fixed with a yearning, eager, expression on her 
father’s face. “It is not too much for me at all, papa,” bringing out each 
syllable with painful, visible effort. “I know I am pale—I can’t help it—I 
turn so always when I hear of things that move me. Papa, you would like 
to shake Gerald Durant’s hand, you say? Would you like to shake the hand 
of the person he is seeking to screen? I mean if—if that person voluntarily 
accepts his safety.” 

“No, Archie,” said Mr. Lovell, half smiling at her eagerness. “I would 
no more care to shake his hand or to hold fellowship with him than you 
would, Cowardice is the one thing (strange that it should be so, Seton! ’tis 
the most natural of our vices) that puts a man—or woman, either, for the 
matter of that—out of the reach of my sympathy.” 

Then, after an aside from Bettina, as to “cowardice being one thing, my 
poor Frederick, and common worldly prudence another,” Major Seton suffered 
the conversation to go into a fresh channel ; and in a few minutes Archie rose 
and stole out alone, her father stopping her to kiss her cheek and her hand 
as she passed to the garden. 

Cool, sweet, silent almost to mournfulness, was the August evening at that 
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half hour after sunset; the sky of opal paleness, save where one mighty rose- 
flush stained the west; a solitary planet shining faint above the pure hori- 
zon ; the light on russet woods and yellow corn fields slowly dying, through 
a thousand gradations of fleeting color, into the exquisite sombre purple of 
the night. With a feeling almost of loathing at the sight of all that smiling, 
golden calm, Archie walked away to the part of the garden furthest from the 
house ; then seating herself wearily upon the low stone wall that formed the 
boundary of the little orchard, strove to steady the beatings of her feverish 
heart—to collect her thoughts; to reason ; to resolve. 

Earnestly, with her ,very might, she strove; and instead of obeying her, 
her heart throbbed on more hotly, her thoughts refused to concentrate them- 
selves, her senses took note, with intense, with sickening acuteness, of every 
outward object by which she was surrounded ; the sweet smell of a neighbor- 
ing bed of kitchen herbs, the ridiculous tumult the grasshoppers were making 
in the orchard, the redness of the apples on one particular bough that over- 
hung the wall. When she had remained thus—five minutes, or an hour, she 
knew not which—there are conditions of the body under which all these 
arbitrary divisions of time exist for us no more than time itself exists fora 
man who dreams—a measured step she knew came along the gravel path, 
She started up nervously, and turning round found Ralph Seton standing 
close beside her. (Oldened and worn her face seemed to him, now that he 
saw it in the broad evening light! The fair young forehead lined and heavy; 
the cheeks sunken ; a deep shade round the eyes, giving their blue an almost 
unnatural brilliant lustre.) “ Major Seton,” she exclaimed abruptly, “explain 
the meaning of the word a/ibi to me; I have been told once, but I forgot.” 

“ An alibi consists in proving the presence of an accused man in some other 
place than that where his supposed crime was committed at the time of its 
commission, Archie. An alibi, as I told your father, is all we can look to 
now for saving Gerald Durant to-morrow.” 

“ Have you seen him to day?” 

“T have. 1 saw him not an hour before I left London this afternoon.” 

“And he told you that there was some person whose evidence could yet 
save him? He told you there was some person whose secret he was deter- 
mined never to betray?” 

“ No, Archie, he did not. I believe, nay, I know, that this is the case, and 
I urged upon him—I speak to you frankly—I urged upon him that it was his 
duty to neglect no means of proving his own innocence.” 

“Go on!” she exclaimed, breathlessly. “Why do you hesitate? .He 


” 


answered 

“ By laughing at the very idea of the generosity I imputed to him,” replied 
Ralph. “Said that I might be quite sure he would take better care of him- 
self than of anybody else; that—while he trusted implicitly in his innocence 
making itself felt in the end—an alibi was the one thing it was not in his 
power to prove. At the very time when it was necessary to account for him- 
self, he was driving about London in a hansom, the number of which he had 
not even looked at, and——” 

“ And at what hour does his trial take place?” interrupted Archie, shortly, 
and in a hard, unmodulated voice; “the trial to-morrow, I mean.” 

“The examination—it is not a trial yet—is to begin at ten o’clock,” 
answered Major Seton. “It will last over a good many hours; possibly will 
not be finished in one day. Sir John Durant is coming up, if he is well 
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enough, by the first express, and will be in time, poor old man! to hear all 
that concerns him most—the evidence, such as it is, that will be brought 
forward in Gerald’s defence.” 

“ And you—when do you return?” 

“ By the mail-train to-night. I came down for a few hours only, principally, 
Archie, to see you.” 

“Did Mr. Durant send me any message ?” 

“ He bade me tell you that everything was right, and he hoped you would 
go over often and see his cousin Lucia.” 

“ And what does a return ticket cost from Hatton to London?” 

“ A return ticket costs exactly two sovereigns, Archie. Do you want to go 
to London ?” 

“TI wish you would lend me two sovereigns, Major Seton. I asked you for 
money before, and did not want it after all; most likely I shan’t want this; 
still I wish that you would lend it to me.” 

He took out his purse, and, without speaking a word, put two sovereigns 
into Archie’s hand; burning with fever he felt her hand was as it came into 
contact with his own. “ You have nothing else to say to me, Archie, before 
I go? for my time is up; I must say good-by to you directly. There is no 
other way in which I can be of use to you?” 

“ [—I don’t know that there is,” she faltered. “Tell Mr. Durant you saw 
me, and gave me his message, and—oh, Ralph,” with a sudden impulse, and 
moving a step nearer to his side, “ how I wish I dared ask you one question 
before you go?” 

“ Ask it, Archie,” said Ralph. “I will give you a very truthful answer if 
I can.” 

“ Well, if—mind this is all that I mean to tell you—if any one—a girl of 
my age—was placed—placed—how shall I say it? so that to save another 
person she must run the risk of forfeiting her own good name, the good name 
of all the people she cared for most, what ought she to do? If I asked 
Bettina, she would talk about pride, and self-respect, and family honor! and 
papa I cannot—I will not ask. Now, what do you say?” 

“ Fais ce que dois,” answered Major Seton, instantly. “Truth, uncompro- 
mising, unwavering, is the only rule of life that I have ever known to answer 
either for man or for woman. If pride, and self-respect, and family honor, 
have to be maintained by sacrificing it, they will not, I should imagine, be 
worth the holding—any of them.” 

“ And—and—the good opinion of the people who love one?” faltered the 
girl, with pitiful earnestness, “ Ralph, dear Ralph! is that to be sacrificed 
as nothing, too?” 

“ Most unquestionably,” said Ralph, without a softening inflection in his 
staid Scotch voice. ‘“ Love that had to be bought by falsehood would be a 
dear bargain in the end, depend upon it, Archie.” 

“Ah, I am glad I had the courage to ask you this. There is only one more 
thing I have to trouble you about now. If, Ralph, at any time, it should 
happen that you grow to despise or hate me, don’t let it make any difference 
between you and papa, Everything bad that I have done has been by my 
own free will; no one ought to suffer for it but me. And papa—poor papa! 
would want your friendship all the more if anything happened to turn him a 


little from me. Will you promise me this?” 
“] don’t think it requires a promise, Archie,” he answered. “I endeavor 
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when I can to be just. My regard for your father would be strengthened 
rather than lessened by any ill-doing of yours.” 

“Thank you, Ralph,” her heart dying within her at his coldness; “ you 
have been very good to me, and I—have been false to you from the first hour 
I saw you in Morteville till now! It’s all past, and I don’t know if I had to 
go through it again that I should act differently—however, it’s no use talking 
about that now. You'll remember your word, I think? you'll be good always 
to papa, whatever happens.” 

Then she turned; walked away abruptly from his side, and Ralph Seton 
saw her face no more. 

Despise, hate! Never had he so passionately loved her as in this moment 
of her humiliation, this crowning hour of sorrow of her child’s life. The 
truth was told; the “frivolous” heart of Archie Lovell laid bare before him 
at last. 
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l ORGIVE you?” from my heart I do, 
And did long ago, 
As my life must show : 
“ Forgive you?” yes; andthank you, too. 


“For what?” why, that you showed your hand 
In the early game: 
And I do but blame 
Myself, that built on shifting sand. 


My life’s not all a blank; although 
I have drawn no prize ; 
Tears have cleared mine eyes, 
And all that is, is best, 1 know. 

















IL EDITORIO. 


An OPERA. 





CHARACTERS REPRESENTED. 
In Eprrorio (Barytone), Managing Editor of the “ Morning Star.” 


Dow Jonrsto (Zenore), pee an against the 


‘ ee eee peace and quiet of Ii 
Dow Maenirico SMitHeRInI (Basso profondo), ‘ktorio. 


Don WHISKERANDO (Basso secundo), mortal enemy of Ii Editorio. 

Don Portortio ( Tenore secundo), also hustile to Il Editorio. 

Don Mustycvts, pretended friend of Il Editorio. 

Doryxa Botoena Farrini (Soprano), Prima Donna at the Grand Opera, 
and secretly an enemy of Il Editorio. 

Don Kniss, Agent and puff-writer of Donna Bologna, 

A corps of Editors. 

A corps of Reporters. 

Office- Boys. 

Scribblers, Idlers, Politicians and Idiots, conspiring against Il Editorio, 


ACT IL. 


Scene I. A badly furnished inner room in the office of the “ Daily Star.” 
A desk. a large inkstand, and a great litter of papers. 

In Eptrorio and his corps of writers are discovered. He has dishevelled 
hair and inky fingers. They have the same—only more so. 

In Eprtorio advances to the footlights, his corps following, and sings. 


Il Editorio. Now then, 
My men! 
Haste with the nimble pen ! 
Write me leaders strong and pointed, 
Logical, picturesque, not disjointed. 
Algebra, chemistry, poetry, history, 
Sarcasm, playfulness, irony, mystery ; 
Call all the sciences quick to your aid! 
Use every metaphor, new or decayed | 
Stir up each brain and drag out what is in it— 
Mark out your argument, straightway begin it— 
Pepper your paragraphs ; don’t spare your spice— 
Scratch away rapidly; end in a trice. 
Then, merrily, merrily, let the quills drive ! 
Cheerily! cheerily! Thus we will thrive. 
No drones! No drones, we'll have in this our busy hive ! 
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Chorus. Merrily, merrily, let the quills drive ! 
Cheerily ! cheerily! Thus we will thrive. 
No drones we’ll have in this our busy hive. 
In this, in this our busy hive. 
Il Ed. You Penniman, take the Atlantic cable ; 
Rate their rates soundly. To pay them we’re not able. 
You'll find in this a Field for your endeavor. 
Tear Cyrus into bits! His rope yarns spin forever. 
Chorus. Merrily, merrily, ete. 
Ii Ed. Louis Napoleon turns ’gainst Maximilian ; 
Max is in debt for near upon a billion. 
Inkhorn, my boy, we leave this task to you. 
We'll show them for this Louis we do not care a sous. 
Chorus. Merrily, merrily, ete. 
Ii Ed. Three articles on politics are quantum suff. 
To let the opposition see we're up to snuff. 
You Reddink, take the fashions. You Johnquil, take the races. 
Pater, write a short piece on how the ladies paint their faces. 
Chorus. Merrily, merrily, etc. 
Ii Ed. Now, then, be off, and scratch away like mad! 
Time’s short. ’Tis money, Franklin said. That’s why it’s “short,” egad! 
But above all, I charge you, don’t be prosy. 
E’en now they say the “ Daily Star” is getting dozy. 
Chorus. Merrily, merrily, etc. [Zhe writers have a short dance and go out, 
It, Eprrorio. 
Ii Ed. Now then, our letters, let us not waste this our. 
We'll bolt our correspondence, while our luncheon we devour. 
[He takes from a pigeon-hole two hard crackers and a bit of cheese, and 
nibbles while opening a large pile of letters.} 
In Eprtrorro, Don Jonesio. 


Don Jon. Do I behold II Editorio? 
Ii Ed. You do, indeed, sir. 
Don Jon. Can I be spared a moment of his valuable time? 
Ii Ed. Pray, be seated. 
[Don Jonesio sits and draws mysteriously from his waistcoat pocket a soiled 
bit of paper.]} 
Don Jon. I have here a notice of a death, sir, which I wish inserted in 
your valuable columns. 
Il Ed. Do you take me for an advertising clerk ? 
Don Jon. Ten thousand pardons | [They rise and come forward, 
Ii Ed. Go below, sir ! 
You must know, sir, 
Deaths we do not take up here. 
Why this bother ? 
Cease this pother ! 
Your mistake is really queer. 
In the office, sir, 
You'll find an officer 
Who takes all notices with such a head. 
That’s his task, sir, 
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And all he’ll ask, sir, 
Is, if your friend is really dead. 
Don Jon. As a door nail, sir, 
I'll go bail, sir. 
I’ve here a writing from the coroner. 
I know the law, sir, 
So hold your jaw, sir! 
Pray, do you take me for a foreigner ? 
ii Ed. Oh! go below, sir, etc. [Drives him out. 
In Eprtorio. 
Il Ed. He’s gone! I breathe once more! He has enraged me quite. 
The negroes take up time enough, without this wretched wight. 
In Evitorio, Don Maenirico SMITHERINI. 
Don Mag. (with empressement). My dear friend, I] Editorio ! 
Ji Ed. My noble friend! Don Magnifico, your most obedient. 
Don Mag. An article, quite pungent, I have written. 
Ti Ed. Ah! 
Lon Mag. ’Tis short, and is, I think, a crusher. 
Ji Ed. Oh! 
Don Mag. ’Tis on taxes. 
Ji Ed, Ah! 
Don Mag. Pray, let me read it. 
He draws a prodigious MS. from his pocket. 
Il Ed. Sir, I beg— sili f ’ 
Don Mag. Thus it begins: “ Beef, sugar, bread ”— 
Ii Ed, Sir, my time is precious— 
Don Mug. “ Beef, sugar, bread” —pray do not interrupt me. 
Il Ed. Pray, leave with me the manuscript, and I— 
Don Mag. “ Beef, sugar, bread ”— 
Ji Ed. Sir, such an extended article for our short columns— 
Don Mag. Then you decline it? I prithee, hear me! 
Ii Ed. Nay, I assure you, ’tis of no avail. 
Don Mag. (rising). Since, then, you spurn this great effusion, 
It shall work to your confusion. 
Straight to the “ Daily Constitution |” 
They will thank me with profusion. 
They will print it; they shall print it, if I pay them line for line. 
Ji Ed, Sir, I gave no provocation 
For this violent affirmation ; 
But if the Chief of this great nation 
Brought me a communication 
And should ask that he might read it, straight the honor I’d decline. 
Don Mag. To your rivals I will give it, 
Mark my words; they now shall have it. 
Ji Ed, Sir, your words are quite uncivil. 
You may take it to the d—1! [Kicks him out. 


In Eprrorro. 


Ji Ed. He’s gone! Pray heaven the “ Constitution” takes it. 
My constitution’s pretty strong, but this old bore quite shakes it. 
[He again turns to his letters, 
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In Eprrozio, Don WHISKERANDO. 


Don Whis. (with drawn sword). Il Editorio? 
Ii Ed. Sir, to you! 
Don Whis. Revenge I seek. Abuse from your vile sheet I now will bear 
no longer. 
di £d. ’Tis well, I will not baulk you. 
[He touches a bell on his right hand, 


ENTER THE FicuTinG EpIror. 


Ii Ed. Slay me that caitiff! 

[He returns to his letters. Terrific combat with rapiers, bowie knives, 
pistols and epigrams, between the F. E. and Don W. The latter is cut down 
and the F. E. kneels on his stomach.) 

Fighting Ed. My liege, the deed is did. Our foe I have my knee on. 

Say, shall I dance the Indian’s jig of war, or sing a European pean ? 
Ii Ed. Slay him! But still there’s nothing mean in us; our heart is 
large. 
We'll print this man’s obituary without the usual charge. 

[Zhe Fighting Editor cuts Don Whiskerando in pieces, Enter office boys, 
who gather up the pieces in baskets, The Fighting Editor goes out, wiping 
his ensanguined weapons, } 

In Eprrortio. 


Ii Ed. A moment’s quiet now for us. Don Whiskerando is no more. 
Our bruiser’s metal’s very good. The fight is also o’er. 
In Eprrorio, Don PorErorio. 
Don Po. Sir, a poem! 
Ji Ed. Sir, we cannot print it. 
Don Po. Adieu, great Editorio. 
In Eprror1o, Don Musrycus, 


Don Mus. Sir, a trifling squib! 
Il Ed. Sir, we'll read it. 
Don Mus. Adieu, great Editorio. 
In Eprrorio, Donna Botoana Fattini, Don Knress. 


Donna B. My dear, beloved Editorio ! 

Ii Ed. My dearest warbler ! 

Donna B. The critic of your journal has most mercilessly abused me. 
Il Ed. My sweetest chanter! 

Donna B. I seek redress. 

Ji Ed. Most charming songstress, our critic has full powers— 

Donna B. He said my sharps were flat. Yet hear me! 


“ Robert, Robert, toi que jaime,” ete. 


Ii Ed. Refrain from that refrain! Strain not to sing that strain. 
There is no music in our soul; our sole defect is plain. 
Don Knibbs. Sir, her organ is in tune. 
Il Ed. Can you buy this paper for a song? 
Don Knibbs. Give us redress ! 
Donna B. Still stubborn? Then I’ll sing here all night long. 
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[Donna B. F. sings, “ I dreamt that I dwelt,” and other unpleasant things, 
fora considerable period of time. Then enter various conspirators, of differ- 
ent nations and colors, desiring to see Il Editorio. Some have manuscripts 
which they unroll.| 

In Eprrorio, Donna Botoana, Don KNIBBS, THE CONSPIRATORS. 


Conspirators. Sir, we are here; ° 


We seek your ear. 
We do not mean to go away. 
To bore’s no crime. 
We bide cur time. 
At your desk we mean to stay. 
[Donna Bologna sings “ The Soldiers’ Chorus” from “ Faust,” arranged 
as a solo ] 
Il Ed. (in despair.) What ho! My trusty corps! Gli Editorii and I 
Reportorii ! 
In Eprrorro, Donna Botogna, Don Kwyipps, ConsprratTors, EpIToRs, 
REPORTERS. 
Ii Ed. I am distracted. Drive me hence this noisy crowd. 
Eds, and Reps. Wretched rabble ! 
Cease this babble ! 
From this chamber you shall go. 
Would you bore us? 
Fly before us, 
Or the cause we soon will know. 
Conspirators. We a rabble? 
Cease this babble ! 
Here we stick and here we stay. 
You must fear us, 
You must hear us, 
Or we go not hence to-day. 
Donna B. (sings in imitation of Madam Parepa). “’Till five o’clock in 
the morning.” 
We } 
She 
It will ne’er 
You {| shall now 
They 
Them 


Omunes. 


} go hence! 


[A fearful struggle takes place. Much ink is slung, and the editors finally 
clear the room. Il Editorio waves a proof sheet triumphantly over his head. 
TaBLeEAv !] 


CurRTAIN. 


NOVELISTS’ POETRY. 


T is almost impossible, I think, to glance over any collection of late English 
poems, without being impressed with the large number which might be 
classified under this head, in contradistinction to poets’ poetry. Not only 
those actually written by novelists (which serve to mark the type), but a host 
of others, so identical with these in spirit and execution, that they ought logi- 
cally to be the productions of effective prose writers, the by-play and pastime 
of those whose real work has been performed in another department of litera- 
ture. Reading them, you are sufficiently interested and excited to demand 
the novels the first have written, and those the second should have written. 
Of these latter you feel that they either lack the industry and strength re- 
quired for sustained prose labor, or have not awakened to a consciousness of 
their best power and the fittest field for its exercise. Here are men and 
women from whom the world might hope for first-class work in their own de- 
partment, but for their fatal facility in rhyme ; had they only been born with a 
blessed blindness to any connection between “ heart” and “dart.” The ex- 
cellence of what they have done only proves how much better they might 
have done. That subtile critic, Edgar A. Poe, has said, that ‘“‘ an author who 
doubts of his thesis may always resolve his doubt by a single question, ‘ might 
not this matter be as well or better handled in prose?’” This rule applied, 
not only to their natural subject matter but to their whole mental structure, 
would decide their true vocation. A tendency and ability simply to treat of 
those themes where artificial adjuncts are dominant, where some passionate 
sentiment only requires fiery expression, must convince any one that a title 
different, not only in infinite degree but in essential quality, belongs to him, 
from that which is bestowed upon the genius who established this test for 
others and whose own works will most truly bear it. 

To realize how searching a solvent, how legitimate a trial it is, you have 
only to take up one of the poems in question and see with what ease you can 
mentally divest it of its loosely-fitting garment of rhyme and rhythm. For 
instance, take Owen Meredith’s “ Madame la Marquise,” or his “ Aux Italiens.” 
Here you have just that perceptive faculty, half artistic, half theatric, that 
ability to convey color and scenic effect through the medium of a printed 
page, that capacity for painting word-pictures, which are the distinguishing 
marks of the natural storyteller, and from which so many novelists derive 
their entire power. But, I am tempted to say with Poe’s “ Raven,” “ Only 
this, and nothing more.” 

You can easily imagine Mr. Lawrence putting both scenes into an equally 
effective and even more appropriate form. Indeed, many of this class of 
poems, especially when written by men, seem but so many chapters of “ Guy 
Livingston” done into rhyme; though if Mr. Lawrence had served us up 
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“ Aux Italiena,” he would scarcely have given us anything by way of moral 
so simply true, as, 
The world is full of folly and sin, 
And love must cling where it can, I say; 
For beauty is easy enough to win, 
But one isn’t loved every day. 

In both these poems you have the shine of silk and the glitter of jewels, 
the mellow light of the boudoir or the shaded brightness of the stage and 
opera house—but where is 
the light 
That never was on sea or land! 





These things are very brilliant, are marvellously well done in their own 
way; but think of the “Ode to Immortality,” the “Skylark,” or “ Tears, 
idle tears,” before you call them the work of a poet. Better still, think of 
the sound of the waves, or of the wind making fitful music in the treetops, 
and try to harmonize their cadence with the measure of these verses ; or turn 
your eyes to the infinite depths of the blue heavens above you, and learn 
that, however prismatic this word-coloring may be, it is not nature’s won- 
drous tinting, which only the heaven-born poet has eyes to see truly or voice 
to sing. It would be long before you would instinctively read these lines at 
such a time, nestling thus close to nature’s heart, and dreaming not only of 
her interpreters, but of humanity’s also. 

The distinction, however, is not so much one of condemnation as of essen- 
tial difference. It is scarcely the old division into verse-makers and poets— 
in the generally accepted sense of those terms—for a majority of these pro- 
ductions would stand securely many of the tests by which mere verses are 
swiftly ruled out of the high court of poesy. They have nothing to fear from 
(in fact, they rest their chief claim upon) the celebrated Mr. Sparrowgrass’ 
definition of poetry. 

“ Mrs. Sparrowgrass,” said I, “ what do you think of that as poetry ?” 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said that what I had been reading her had not struck 
her in that light. 

“Then, Mrs. Sparrowgrass,” said I solemnly, “it is not poetry; for to be 
poetry, it must strike.” 

If these do nothing else they certainly fulfil this requirement. They not 
only strike, but they stir—the blood, the heart, the fancy and the passions, 
everything but the soul, the pure imagination and ideality. Being, except in 
form, small sections of novel, they are written, like most works of the descrip- 
tion, quite as much from the blood as from the brains. There is the same 
prominence given to externals, the same intuitive seizing upon effective con- 
trasts both material and spiritual, the same toning out of the broader, more 
easily-defined emotions and passions—in fact, a use of just those tools and 
materials with which a novelist works legitimately and well. Their invari- 
able tendency to the first person, and instant definition of, and emphasis 
upon the sex of the speaker, are identical. 

That in “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” “ Browning’s Dramatic Lyrics,” and 
“ Locksley Hall,” great poets have voluntarily assumed these conditions, 
worked marvels by these means, only proves the power and truth of that 
genius whose radiance clothes all that it touches with its own divinity. Their 
genius has no surer ratification than their ability to transport it into another 
sphere than that most natural to it, 
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This last test (though used from the exactly opposite starting point), if ap- 
plied to the dead leader of English novelists, would produce only increased 
testimony to the greatness of that man whose shoe-latchet the best of us was 
not mentally worthy to unloose. When he “deviates” into rhyme, he inva- 
riably remains faithful to the natural structure of his mind—but he never 
leaves his genius behind him. In his choice of subjects though, he is always 
loyal to his legitimate calling. He gives youa “Chronicle of the Drum,” 
with its immortal summing up of the military history of the world, 

Cheer up, ’tis no use to be glum, boys; 
For ’tis written since fighting begun, 
That sometimes we fight and we conquer, 
And sometimes we fight and we run. 


And as you see and hear the old French drummer, sitting by the barrier and 
babbling of past days and deeds, you recognize the familiar master-touch, 
and thank heaven for its work in any form. Or, it is the old bachelor “ dip- 
ping bis nose in Gascon wine ;” but though “the hands are the hands of 
Esau, the voice is the voice of Jacob,” for it speaks a translation of what 
many of his characters have said without the poetic guise. Or, again, it is 
“ At the Church Porch,” and the watching lover is so tender, and pure, and 
loving, that you almost fancy you have been shown Colonel Newcome himself, 
in those simple, happy, boyish days when he loved the pretty, timid French 
girl; and, perhaps, thus waited for her coming, before some Catholic Church 
he dared not enter. It is always the great story-teller of whom you are con- 
scious, even when he wears this slight, fanciful mask. 

Of course genius is “a law unto itself,” and needs no excuse for any form 
it chooses to assume ; but for ordinary novelists to “ fall into poetry,” as our 
friend Mr. Wegg would express it, can only be regarded, I think, as a weak- 
ness—though a very explicable one. The results strike me as resembling 
Dick Steele’s “ bottle and six,” the last five of which Mr. Thackeray called 
“works of somewhat questionable supererogation.” 

And yet, consider how great are the temptations. 

In the first place, they feel that “ with a price,” great or otherwise, “ they 
have bought their freedom ;” that, having worked, they have acquired the 
right to occasionally play. Then there is the universal beguilement of human 
laziness, the inclination to buy fame with the smallest personal exertion. 
Third, the extreme relief afforded by a difference of work, by a mental change 
of position. No one can realize, except by experience, the strain of long-con- 
tinued prose effort, the wear and tear of writing a lengthy novel. The burden 
of the whole story seems upon you during the entire time. Not only does 
the part upon which you are at work demand all your powers, but it involves 
such a dreadful responsibility to all other parts, to the complete past and 
future of your characters. But in writing a set of verses from an almost 
momentary impulse, you rid yourself of all this. The sentiment or speaker 
is on your hands only while you choose to use it or him; and you can dis- 
solve all connection and accountability at the end of the evening. As it 
were, they are “ after the order of Melchizedek, without beginning or end of 
days.” This comparatively gives you the liberty which Lamb, | think, said 
Coleridge required in his conversation—“ fine talker, very; if you let him 
start irom no premises, and go to noconclusions.” Then, as I said before, 
novel writing certainly partakes of the nature of art in one particular—it is 
“long.” I have never seen a bricklayer laboring without a sensation of sym- 
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pathy and fellow feeling. Just so, layer by layer, brick by brick, is a story 
built up; and it requires patience, faith and courage to go steadily on with a 
work whose end, after weeks of toil, is scarcely perceptibly nearer. Under 
these circumstances, think of the fascination of mounting your Pegasus, even 
though he be but feeble in the wings and incline in general structure to the 
Rosinante pattern, and taking a swift little flight to a goal actually visible 
from your starting point. I can only say in the words of the poet, 
None but he that feels it knows. 


There is one place which the higher order of “ novelist’s poetry” fills, and 
fills well—the pages of our magazines. Their editors receive scarcely any 
better, and certainly no more popular material. The choicer specimens have 
force and peculiarity enough to rouse the attention, without being too original ; 
they express sentiments and emotions which all recognize that they have felt 
or may feel; they please the best class of readers to a certain degree, and yet 
are beyond nobody’s comprehension. They are invariably welcome to women, 
especially young ones ; and it is to these that our novels and periodicals owe 
their largest success and sale. 

That the poorer, weaker class of these poems is sometimes allowed to appear, 
is only the result of sad necessity. A magazine has to be conducted rather 
on the principle of a dairy. If cream will only rise, who so glad as the milk- 
man to serve it out to his importunate customers; thereby remunerating 
himself and establishing his reputation. But if no cream appear, what can 
he do but give, upon the same urgent demand, the top layer of the milk? In 
the case of the mental commodity, that this should be as much as possible of 
the cream, creamy, the editor is certainly more deeply interested than any 
one else, and deserves more sympathy, under the circumstances, than repro- 
bation. 

Of one thing we may be sure. So long as indolent or mediocre talent is at 
work, or genuine, vigorous talent at play, “ novelist’s poetry” will not cease 
from the land. And, indeed, I see no reason why it should, if it is content to 
occupy its own place. Those who have the gift of speech will always utter 
their thought in the way in which it demands to be spoken; but at no time 


can it do harm to make an effort to call things by their own names. 
Anne M, CRANE. 
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MOUNTAIN intervale all velveted in green, and half the verdure over. 

laid with gold by broad rays of sunset falling level through the pass 
—the hills, behind, a gray and gloomy encampment softened with wreaths 
of vapor and dim recesses of deepest purple, and here and there above the 
gaps a pale star trembling on the paler blue. In spite of the approaching 
night, there was a gay glad strength about the scene, so that all who saw it 
might have felt light at heart, as if the rocky rampart shut out the sorrows 
of the world and made the charmed valley an enchanted place. 

They had been mowing in the intervale ; half-formed haycocks, picturesquely 
piled along the meadows, loaded the air with heavy sweetness; in one, partly 
overthrown, a lounger lolled luxuriously, singing idly to himself that little 
Venetian song of Browning’s, to some tune delightful as the words: 

Oh, which were best, to roam or rest? 

The land’s lap or the water’s breast? 

To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves, 

Or swim in lucid shallows, just 

Eluding water-lily leaves, 

An inch from Death’s black fingers, thrust 

To lock you, whom release he must; 

Which life were best on Summer eves? 
The perfumed wind blew softly over the singer, like a placid breath; the sense 
of gathering evening hung above him; he lay upon the billowy hay as if it 
were a cloud; he was a voluptuary in his pleasures; well for him if they 
were always as innocent. 

A young girl approached the singer, swinging her hat as she came, and radi- 
ant in the low sunshine. 

She was named Orient—either because she seemed, with her golden locks, 
her fresh fair tints, like an impersonation of morning and the East, or because 
when she was born hope’s day-star rose again in her mother’s forlorn heart. 
Such a lovely yet half-fantastic creature was she, that you hardly believed in 
her existence when away from her. 

“ What are you looking for, Orient?” said the lounger. 

“The fountain of youth,” answered her silvery tones. “It should be some- 
where in this happy valley.” 

“You do not need it,” he replied, after a lingering glance. 

She stooped and extricated a long sweet-briar bough from the hay with 
which it had been bent but not cut down, and twisted it, still blossoming, 
round and round her head till it made a fragrant diadem of rosy stars. 

“Do not,” said Reymund. “Take it off; or I shall have to do as Voltaire 
did: erect my long, thin body and stand before you like a point of admiration!” 

Orient did not reply, and, fulfilling his threat, he went on by her side to 
the old farm-house that had been turned into a Summer hostelry for guests. 
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More stars were beginning to steal forth in the tender firmament ; the breeze 
blew down more freshly from the hills and brought the big dews and scattered 
starbeams with it; music was hushed, and all the world was still. It was 
Summer evening, yet an unreal kind of Summer, as Summer might be in a 
distant dream, blown over by cool, awakening winds. Now and then Orient 
stopped to pick up a great butterfly that had fallen benumbed from its perch 
and lay it gently to rest among the leaves, without brushing a speck of dust 
from its freckled wings; after that her fingers worked in a vine by the way, 
and she pulled aside a tendril that kept a sleepy flower from shutting up its 
petals. As she did so, a little mother-bird upon her eggs stirred and briefly 
twittered out her secret to Orient’s ear. Reymund, who loitered in waiting 
for her, thought she seemed, as much as any of them, like a flower, a moth, a 
bird herself, a beautiful and almost dumb existence of nature. 

He was not a man easily intimidated, or of unvaried experience; but the 
thin atmosphere of awe about this girl was something he had never pene- 
trated ; the ease with which he met another, toward her became impertinence; 
gay and careless with many, he felt that she was something apart, sacred as 
a passion-flower; he scarcely dared approach her lightly; when he spoke to 
her he crossed himself in his heart. 

They had never met until a month ago, yet their address had been familiar 
almost from the first ; on her side, through a large-eyed, childlike fearlessness ; 
on his—he could not have answered why. He watched her as one watches a 
clear planet glow steadily from the soft, golden sky, but he seemed neverthe- 
less to know all her characteristics without studying them—he imagined that 
to one weary of trifle and artifice and the hollow way of the world, here was 
the rest divine. Yet beyond a point, he found this cool, remote being inac- 
cessible—as though there had been a gulf between them. He knew’ not how 
to call the blush to her cheek, the sparkle to her eye; if she had been some 
alien creature she might have been nearer—to enrich her with human love 
was as fruitless effort as scattering the pollen of a rose into the heart of a 
cold white lily. And yet, Reymund knew—as if through the same natural 
operations as those by which his pulse was made to beat, his breath to draw 
—that Orient’s soul needed his for its entireness; that his soul required hers, 
all as much as a star needed its atmosphere, a flower its fragrance, the earth 
itself its spheral roundness. It was not so much that he already loved her 
passionately, as that he felt himself lost without her; he had been in Orient’s 
presence, it seemed, all the time that he had ever lived; how could he then 
depart from it? If that which was a clod suddenly found itself a bed of 
blossom, how could it ever return again to dreary earthiness ? 

He watched her now approaching. Had any one said that she trailed ‘lustre 
behind her as she walked, he would have answered that he had seen: it. But 
to speak to her of any grace or charm or perfection that she possessed+—why, 
these things were herself, her identity, sacred and secret; as easily to.some 
skiey messenger of solemn heaven commend his airy flight! 

“In what wonderful ways these mountains change their expression,’’’said 
Reymund, as she joined him again at last. 

“ Yes,” she replied, “they are different beings every hour.” 

“A little while ago,” he continued, “they seemed like an.army-of giants 
sitting down to besiege the valley ; now they are a wall between us.and man- 
kind, death cannot break through it, sickness cannot cross it.” 

“ They are more alive than that,” said Orient, “ This old sombre one moved 
33 
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aside just now to make room for the little alp laughing over his shoulder, with 
the rosy vapor streaming high on her face.” 

“ Perhaps you hear what they are saying to one another, then?” he asked, 
half jestingly. 

“T often do.” 

“ And you will translate ?” 

“No. In the first place you would laugh; in the last place, disbelieve.” 

“On my soul—no!” 

“T am not certain that you have a soul!” 

“Indeed? Is it so?” half sadly. 

“They say what the torrents rushing down by Chamouni say!” 

“Ah! And at other times?” 

“They talk of the beginning of the earth, and conjecture concerning the 
end of things.” 

“ And do they take any notice of you? Nature always seems to me care- 
less and indifferent.” 

“ They invite me to come up and lie down on their great sides where the 
sun has lain all day before me. Yes, they always smile upon me.” 

“Do not go—at least until the mamma and I go with you.” 

“T should not be afraid alone.” 

No—fear had never found the depths of those liquid, lucent eyes, he 
thought. “The mountains might be civil enough,” he rejoined, “and give 
you their purple berries to eat, their wild white brooks to drink—but I could 
not answer for the black bears and snakes.” 

“I think I could.” 

“ And this, of course is only what you interpret the hills to mean, sitting 
there in their grim conclave and affording us such a narrow coronal of sky?” 
asked Reymund, smiling. 

“I do not know,” she answered, doubtfully. “I said things were real to me.” 

“There must have been those like you, who first saw and believed in fairies 
and all the goblin people,” he said, still smiling. 

“ My father died before I was born,” said Orient. “ Perhaps that gave me 
some lien upon the spiritual world.” 

“Then you see bogles as well as other things—as well as the personalities of 
bud and bird and granite pile? Uncanny creature! What pleasure shall I 
take in meeting your glance when it rests also on a dead man behind me, and 
on the fetch of one about to join the innumerable caravan beside me? I 
must take my revenge normally and in kind—if I die before you, you shall 
surely have a visitation from me. How should you like that?” 

“ You would be just as welcome then as now,” she answered gravely. 

“An equivocal compliment. Nevertheless, I accept it as a challenge. 
Will you promise its counterpart?” 

“When I die,” said Orient, “I shall have other things to do.” 

“But I would like to see a ghost, just to be assured that there are such 
things.” 

“ As if there could be any doubt!” 

“ You understand, then,” he said, as she went in under the low woodbine- 
curtained door, “that at some time—when time shall be no more—I will cast 
my shadow at your feet!” 

It was an hour later that, while he still strolled in the short, wet grass and 
enjoyed the rich, half dusky atmosphere, he heard Orient singing gently from 
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her window, as she leaned out upon the cool, star-sown air, and the song 
seemed to belong to her, like a natural expression, as to the night the night- 
wind, or to the dark the dew: ' 


In the evening over me leaning, 
Often I fancy a waving wing, 

And with the warning of blushing morning 
Softly glimmers the same fair thing. 


O bright being, beyond the seeing 
Of aught but the spirit that feels you near, 
Your white star leaving, and earthward cleaving, 
You break the murk of this mortal sphere. 


Still, sweet stranger, in peace or danger, 
Out of the air above me bloom, 

And heaven’s own sweetness in such completeness 
Drop on my head from your shining plume! 

Even while he heard her singing, the sense of her remoteness gave Rey- 
mund a slight shudder. If she had been one shade more human; if he had 
ever seen her moved by any sparkle of wit, any Grollery of humor, into a 
frolicking outburst of laughter, by any mischievous vexation into a flash of 
anger, a season of pettishness—but no, such little incidents affected her no 
more than thistle-down affects the wind; and recognizing it, Reymund knew 
that he loved her, yet felt somehow as he felt who had pledged a bridal ring 
upon the finger of a ghost; as that youth felt, perchance, whose beautiful 
mistress was after all a ghoul. He need not have concerned himself; Orient 
had no especial care for him; he passed before her, busy in her world of 
dreams, like a shadow; if she smiled upon him, it was as she smiled on 
everything else about her, as she smiled on the pink-wreathed peach bough, 
on the urchin tumbling in grass, on the sunbeam overlaying both, on blue 
sky or on rainy weather ; though, indeed, for the latter, Orient had superflu- 
ous smiles; she was always sunny herself upon a stormy day; she used to 
say that it seemed as if nature had grown so familiar with her that she could 
afford to receive her and show herself to her in undress. Perhaps, had Rey- 
mund been more free himself from the soil and stain of earth, Orient would 
not have been so intangible. 

They were going one day up the mountain, Orient, her mother, the guide 
and Reymund, the first two riding, Reymund and the guide on foot. The air 
was so clear that it seemed like living in the inside of a crystal; everything 
stood with sharp outlines, as if drawn with a burin upon the deep substance 
of the blue: far away tender gauzes took up the distance, but that was merely 
on the outside edges of the world. After they had exhausted the view from 
the wide-reaching summit, where the eye seemed to wrest from the Creator 
more than had ever been given to it, they went below into the shelter of 
the great rocks and lunched. It was late in the afternoon ere they re- 
mounted and sought their way down the long descent. The path which had 
been slight with difficulties in climbing was now full of downward terrors. 
Orient bent far back in her seat, unable to see where her horse would plant 
his feet. It seemed to her that he was stepping over sheer abysses, and just as 
she herself went sliding and slipping forward over his head and down, a strong 
arm from an unseen form behind the cliff, round which she had just wound, 
would grasp her, and Reymund would hold her firm till the beast stood four- 
square again. It was to her a thing like thearm of Providence made visible 
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to faith. Suddenly the girth broke, and but for that strong arm on the in- 
stant outstretched, Providence itself alone knows what would have become 
of her. Reymund caught her then as she reeled from the saddle, and placed 
her on the ground. The horse, startled by the unexpectedness of the affair, 
fled forward ; the guide left the bridle he had held behind and pursued him. 
Catching the rein with a jerk and oath, he dealt such a blow with his boot 
that the animal lost his balance and fell, and would have rolled over the 
precipice but for a prostrate tree. In a moment what Reymund had wanted 
to see was granted him. Orient sprang forward, her face aflame, her eyes like 
balefires. The guide, amazed, as one might be at the sight of an avenger in 
his path, obeyed her single word, her vehement gesture, and plunged down 
the way and left them. 

“ Orient! what have you done?” cried her mother. 

“ Well, well, mamma,” answered the suddenly convicted and penitent one, 
“we can follow his red cap.” 

But the guide, twice too cunning, hid himself in underhung paths that he 
knew, and they had not a sign or signal for aid. 

Nevertheless, Reymund gladly accepted this fate because of the thing that 
brought it, and at which another man would have looked askance. This 
thing, this little temper, had proved to him that Orient was human—and 
therefore, to be won. He raised the pony, remounted Orient, and did his best 
in place of their faithless leader, trusting more to the instincts of the animals 
themselves than to any mountaincraft of his own 

The sharp outlines of distant peaks began to burn and blacken, those of 
the nearer rock and stunted shrub to grow diffuse ; the air was keen and chill, 
a reddening sunset smouldered in clouds below them and shut out the world, 
a cold, wet mist below threatened to come creeping up around them. The 
horses neighed to each other, grew jaded and uncertain, stopped. Masses of 
impassable rock closed them in on every side, save the narrow defile through 
which they came and the precipice below; the atmosphere was purple with 
shade and clung to them in dew; already one star hung out its blue lamp. 

“We can go no further,” said Reymund. “This spot is more sheltered 
than any we are likely to find. Let us do what we can for comfort, and wait 
for the morning.” 

The mother bewailed herself; but Orient made cheer, and while Reymund 
corralled the horses, she was busy collecting twigs and splinters and bits of 
wood and dry moss ina pile. “ Light them with your matches, Reymund,” 
she said. “A cigar will keep you warm, but we need a bit of blaze, perhaps.” 

“ When it is darker,” he replied; “ you will need it more a little nearer to 
the witching time.” 

“ Do you imagine we shall see witches ?” 

“Take care, or you will see stars.” 

He rode alone through the silent night, 
She swam like a star to his left and right, 


sang Orient. “ After all, it is not the Walpurgis Night.” 

“ Tf ‘we could only have a cup of tea!” sighed the mamma, at a loss for 
her luxuries in the wilderness. 

“It will be so much more refreshing to-morrow,” said Orient. “ And sea- 
soned with romance—a dash of danger—your first adventure, little mother!” 

But the little mother had no fancy for adventures; and while her daughter 
lost all her serenity and was crazy with delight at the wild beauty of the 
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thing, she grew more and more lachrymose, and afforded at last a good back- 
ground of shower for all Orient’s rainbows. Thereon Orient, sitting down, 
put her arms round her and comforted her, till the mother became herself 
somewhat alive to the circumstance that one seldom saw such a scene twice 
in a lifetime. 

They had remained on the rocky platform where they paused, a shelf that 
after a few yards ended in an abrupt fall that led away by a course of stark 
precipices into the great valley beneath. This valley, filled with rolling 
vapor, whose volumes, smitten by sunset, were fused in splendid: color, made 
a pavilion of cloud beneath them where billows of fleecy crimson and shining 
scarlet curdled together into creamy crests, here seeming to lash in feather- 
white foam against the base of some crag, and there letting a late sunbeam 
plough through spaces of a violet-dark drift till they were all inwrought with 
gold. Above them the cold and mighty heaven was already faintly but 
thickly strewn with stars. 

“Tnto what awful and glorious region are we translated!” cried Orient. 
“We are above the world and the people of the world. Are we flesh and 
blood ?” 

“The free spirits of the air ‘have no such liberty’ as this of ours,” said 
Reymund. 

“It is just as if we were dead!” shivered the mamma. “And I’m sure it’s 
cold enough for that!” 

Orient wrapped the shawls about the doleful little woman, while Reymund 
opened his knapsack for any remnants of lunch that might afford them con- 
solation. He kindled the fire, too, for the colors were fading away beneath, 
and the sky was getting gloomy overhead ; and warmed and enlivened in the 
genial light of the briefly crackling blaze, they forgot that they were lost upon 
the mountain, and all the possible horrors of their fate. But to Reymund 
there were few horrors in it, for if he died of exposure and starvation there 
on the bald, pitiless mountain, it would be with Orient in his arms at last. 

While the fire crackled, Reymund found in his breast-pocket a tiny flask 
of cordial which he divided into three portions. “ Drink it,” he said to them, 
“and make it take the place of the tea. It is Chartreuse—oily sunshine— 
distilled from the cones of some old fir-tree. First cousin to the cedars of 
Lebanon, for all I know. Mark how you taste hemlock in it. Socrates poi- 
soned with hemlock? No, no; he drank himself to death on Chartreuse.” 

Orient heard him indignantly. “I do not like it,” said she, when her turn 
came, and left hers in the horn. Reymund laughed ; he hesitated a moment, 
then tossed it off himself. 

The fire did not last them long, for all the twigs they could collect were 
scanty ; the blaze had heated the rock a little, they drew closer to it, and the 
mother, curling up against it in her shawls, composed herself as she could for 
slumber—the voices of Orient and Reymund, from where they still sat and 
talked together, lulled her as the murmur of the waterfall lulled sleep himself. 
Orient was repeating Jean Ingelow’s dream of her lover fallen and dead 
among the hills, with its vague and awsome imagery. “I do not understand,” 
she said, as she ceased, “ this solicitude that my mother and so many others 
feel concerning their burial-place. I love life, delicious life—but if we die 
and lie unburied here forever among the lonely precipices, it will not matter 
any more to us than it did to the youth.” And she repeated again : 
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The first hath no advantage—it shall not soothe his slumber 
That a lock of his brown hair his father ay shall keep ; 

For the last, he nothing grudgeth, it shall naught his quiet cumber 
That in a golden mesh of his, callow eaglets sleep. 


Reymund quaked at the moment, as he thought of any lustrous lock of 
Orient’s curling out of the fierce’ beak that should tear it away from the 
white brow. Then he said: “Too philosophic by half. As for me, with the 
first peep of day in this high meridian, I shall be up and doing, and find a 
way to our level again or—perish in the attempt.” 

“ Resolved to perish any way. Give you liberty or give you death. Jdo 
net feel in such a hurry to be gone. How silent and solemn it is—what a 
clear darkness—listen a moment and catch the sough of that pine forest far 
beneath, like the wings of some great spirit sifting the air. I have never 
been so near heaven. I understand now why in the Bible they so often with- 
drew into a high mountain.” 

Reymund did not answer her. “Say your prayers, innocent one,” was what 
he thought. ‘“ Wherever you are, there heaven is near.” 

By-and-by Orient crept closer to her mother for mutual comfort, wound 
her own cloak reund her like a chrysalis, and drowsed and dreamed. 

Reymund sat beside her, his knees drawn up, his hands clasped round them. 
It was very cool; the air was so still that he wondered at the absence of a 
stinging frost, and he hugged himself thus for warmth. Orient stirred in her 
half-recumbent sleep, and her head fell on his shoulder. After that, the solid 
mountain was less immovable than he. He let the beautiful head remain, 
watching it with downcast, sidelong gaze; if he had longed with all his heart 
to smooth one tress, to put his arm over her in a sheltering embrace, he dared 
not touch her. Something said to him that she was of a grade above, as the 
disembodied is beyond the clay; said, too, that whatever lovely or fine there 
might be in himself, the thickness of the outer wrapping rendered it invisible 
to her; that for Orient to read him right he must wait for another life. In 
spite of all that, he hoped—hoped madly and wildly, there in the chill night, 
with the beautiful head fallen on his shoulder and the sweet, warm breath 
stealing gently across his bending brow. He had a strange fancy now and 
then that out of the encircling shadow a great face came and looked—whether 
that of some uncreated thing, some phantasm of his brain, or that of some 
celestial being, some resident of vast spaces, or only a wild beast, a big, 
brown bear, roving on their tracks and coming to peer about their unpro- 
tected bivouac. Whatever it was, it retired as often as it came, awed in its 
turn, he thought, by the sweet innocence of that golden head. A late moon 
rose down over the low side of the earth as he still sat there; he knew it by- 
the strange coppery light that .began to glow through the vapors that yet 
filled the gulfs beneath, and boil them to a scum of dark, dun gold ; then at last 
a broad beam parted the tumbling and sulphurous fogs, and the bright, thin 
crescent of the waning moon cut itself out on a clear air behind the horn of 
the hill, and, as if swinging from its sharp cusp, hung the watery diamond of 
the morning star. Still Reymund did not lift the head from his shoulder; he 
chose rather that the fair apparition of daybreak at this height above the 
earth might happen to him, a if through the imposition of that dear and 
tender touch. By-and-by she stirred restlessly—the spell of her slumber was 
breaking ; he moved away gently and left her the rock fora pillow. When 
the heavens were paling and retreating in a mist of star-breath, and when all 
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' the world was whitening about her and the great floor of cloud beneath was 
inwrought by dawn with sparks of fire, so that they seemed wrapped in an 
atmosphere of flame and snow, Orient awoke. 

No hero in his self-restraint, in one wild, forgetful moment of that morning, 
Reymund told Orient that he loved her. 

She repulsed him so gently that it gave him reason to hope: yet so firmly 
that he could do nothing but despair. 

He urged that she was unconscious of herself, that she did not know her 
own heart, nor what it wanted, that he had approached her inner life more 
nearly than another might ever do; that give him time and chance and he 
could not fail to win her. 

She only answered that she was not won. 

Before, in their windings and wanderings, they had reached the foot of the 
mountain that day, they met their recusant and repentant guide coming up 
with others in search of them, and all their toil and trouble were over. 

Reymund’s holiday was over, too. He was to return next day to his home, 
to engagements previously formed and not to be disregarded. 

“At least,” he said to Orient, not sadly, but with a certain vigor of inten- 
tion in his tone, “ you will allow me to visit you at your mother’s house?” 

“ You could not do a kinder thing,” answered Orient, feeling now the gap 
that he would leave, and which nothing could quite fill, and willing to grant 
him envy thing but what he most desired. 

“Then you will see me on Saturdays.” 

“ Every Saturday !” she exclaimed, with a bright face that made his heart 
bound. “That is too much to ask.” 

“Of you, perhaps; notof me. Sunday is a spare day; if I use it for God’s 
worship, it shall be at what shrine I please—St. Orient’s or another's.” 

“ And it is such a long ride,” demurred she, remembering the miles on miles 
of low seacoast country threaded with rivers and inlaid with marshes, that 
he must cross, all day flying along through their damp breath and salt winds. 
“Nine hours; I am afraid I ought not to allow it. And yet—and yet, nine 
or nineteen, it shall make no difference.” 

Orient had hesitated in her last sentence, wondering how she could deny 
herself the sympathy in her little pursuits that through this time she had 
received from Reymund. She had not encountered it before; it was delight- 
ful to her; perhaps it only had not taught her love because she did not know 
what love was. She had but little knowledge of human nature, almost none 
at all of her own nature: she preferred natural religion before theology, nat- 
tral history with its grandiose revolutions, before the petty struggles of war- 
riors and diplomatists which her view was not broad enough to throw into 
epochs and revolutions more grandiose yet: it was Reymund who had taught 
her to look with kindly curiosity upon the lives of those about her, in hopes, 
it may be, of teaching her at last to look in upon her own. Of that she was 
unaware ; but the interest in the flower never found before to-day, the dis- 
covery of the bird whose note had ravished the ear last sunset, the hunt up 
brook-side and hill for a fragment of quartz that should have a mountain 
range and outlying spurs of amethyst crystals, or one full of imbedded beryls, 
the shining hexagons like drops of light filtered through sea water, or any 
heap of blooded garnets, a blaze of concrete color; the search into the age of 
the old pine tree on the precipice ; into the mountain strata, and the wonder- 
ment concerning that day of the earth’s date on which they were upheaved ; 
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the tracing out the path of some glacier with all its ancient and icy terrors 
overgrown by the verdant moss and turf of the moraine ; the perpetual look- 
ing for the Maker’s fingers in his work—all this, and such as this, she would 
miss and must resign if she forbade those recurring Saturdays. And then 
on the other hand, a friend to meet with the results of work, the choice book, 
the week’s research, its thought, its fancy: she who had had no intimates, 
few friends 

Reymund did not wait for her to balance her ideas. 

“ The train arrives,” said he, “ by five o’clock—a little before. Every Sat- 
urday, therefore, at five o’clock, I shall be in your drawing-room.” 

The thing was settled, then, without her. She began all at once to fear 
that, after all, it would not happen so; he would let other things creep be- 
tween ; when he was fairly at a distance from her he would be angry with 
her for having quite failed to feel that entire satisfaction in him, to give him 
that love which, in a high ideal, she believed to be due from every woman to 
her husband ; a thousand things would hinder. 

“T can hardly believe it,” she said. 

“T am too happy when you doubt it,” he replied, half reading her thoughts. 
“It gives me hope; for we can easily believe that to which we are indifferent. 
How can I be hindered when I will it—and when you wishit?” The blush 
that streamed up her temples doubly pleased him. “Do not doubt it!” he 
exclaimed, with more vivacity than so small a thing appeared to demand. 
“For, see, I swearit! I will be with you on each Saturday at five o’clock, 
with your permission, until the day I die!” 

So, dropping her hand, he went down the lane to the coach. But, looking 
back, he saw her still standing in the doorway, hung with such drooping 
drapery of woodbine round her head, the sunlight lying in a glory on her 
golden hair, the downy bloom upon her cheek as though it were a peach, a 
smile upon her lip, and heaven’s own blue within her eye—she seemed the in- 
carnation of a Summer sunrise. He saw the riotous wind lift one curl and 
twine it with the next, drop the petal of a rose upon her mouth, kiss and 
kiss again her ivory forehead, free and welcome where he dared not venture— 
and the love in his heart made the blood boil hotly up his veins to cheek and 
brow—and for all testimony to his thrilling passion, he only cried, “ Every 
Saturday, at five o’clock!” and was away. 

But before Reymund plunged afresh into the exterior world, which, for 
these weeks, had been shut from his sight, he turned aside for one last out- 
look upon pleasure. Thus it happened that he left the train at an earlier sta- 
tion than the one near Orient’s home, partly to avoid recognition in the 
future, partly for the sake of mounting and subduing a spirited horse which 
had been brought up to tear himself into a foam at sight of the engine. 
Reymund meant to gratify himself that day with a stroll through Orient’s 
garden and among the haunts of her bright youth. No one would have 
taken him for anything but an apparition, who saw him galloping down the 
long country roads in a cloud of dust. When he had conquered the angry 
temper of the beast he abated his gait and paced slowly along the margin of 
the twice-mown meadows, splendid in noon sunshine, over the shaven sur- 
faces of rusty reds and browns, into which they shaded all their gilded ver- 
dure. Now and then a bittern cried from the bank of a tiny thread of the 
tide, other notes were hushed, there was only to be heard through the wide 
midday air the unbroken treble of the crickets, across which the rich horns of 
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the locusts shrilled like the elfin trumpets of a Summer’s state. Reymund 
hitched his horse, found a penetrable portion of the garden paling, and entered. 

It was a large, old garden, laid out, fifty years ago, perhaps, in a kind of 
pleasaunce ; for in one place a slight hill rose above the rest, while paths 
wandered round it into new and unsuspected regions; in another a brook 
meandered and sang silverly over shining pebbles, and among arrow-heads 
and lily-pods, and, dallying, went its way at last to empty into some tide- 
streak and find the sounding sea that called to it all night. Weeds, of course, 
had overgrown the beds, the untrained grapes hung heavily from wall and 
trellis, wasps and blackbirds made merry together with the nectar of ripening 
pears, plum and peach dropped ungathered from the bough ; vine and tendril, 
leaf, and spray, and branch, and biossom, all wrought themselves to a delicious 
tangle of perfume, and rustle, and color. Here, through the beautiful and 
envious weeds, a gladiolus reared his flames, a larkspur absorbed the very 
blue, a carnation scattered spice, here honeysuckles still blew out a perfect 
fragrance, while mourning-brides, and gillyflowers, and spiked lavender, and 
pansies sowed the air with their old-fashioned sweetness. The soft, lonely 
sky stretched away over the garden and the meadows to haze itself round low 
and distant woods, and all the empty air seemed sad and desolate between— 
the fullness and richness of life at its high noon touching close upon the 
anti-climax of desert solitude. Through the place a light east wind was 
blowing that had in it a tonic for the lungs like the sparkle of champagne. 
And, somehow, through all the spaces of the neglected garden the spell of 
Orient seemed complete. There Orient must have stood to twine that white 
rose upon the porch; there her fingers must have twinkled among the young 
vine-leaves; there, on that bank of turf, she must many an afternoon have 
sate at work; there, in the shallow crystal of the brook, she had waded with 
white feet to set the water plants. These lichen-covered apple trees had shed, 
how many a Spring time, the rosy snow of their petals around her head; 
these gnarled old bergamots had dropped their pulpy globes into her hands; 
this nut tree put out its leaves on the day when she was born; her little feet 
had worn these paths. The garden was the shadow of Orient herself, reduced 
to dumb and to material things. He wondered what it would be by the 
magic of moonlight—the whole place silvered over with tranquil sheen, and 
raised from every day’s dull sight into the dreamy and ideal—full of cool 
dew, und silence, and holy hush, as if it waited on her white sleep. Just 
under his feet, where the seed had been thrown in handfuls, he traced, written 
out with blue forget-me-nots, the name of Orient. 

It would not do for him to stay much longer here; he should grow wild 
with hopes and fancies, for all he knew, tread out that lovely name with his 
heel. She must, she should be won! He clutched a cluster of the forget-re- 
nots, quickly escaped the labyrinth, galloped back to the station at a rate that 
streaked his chafing steed—-and so away from dreams to life and real work. 

Thus Reymund returred to his routine; bills, and lawsuits, and politics, 
routes and rides ; they were not calculated to lift him to any higher level than 
the old one. 

And Orient and her mother came home; the mother having made quite as 
close acquaintance with the mountains as she cared to do. 

Saturdays, now, surely as they came, brought Reymund under the same 
roof with Orient. Perhaps in their brief indulgence he found pardon for all 
the sins of the week—for the week had its sins, its little trivial condoning of mis- 
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The first hath no advantage—it shall not soothe his slumber 
That a lock of his brown hair his father ay shall keep ; 

For the last, he nothing grudgeth, it shall naught his quiet cumber 
That in a golden mesh of his, callow eaglets sleep. 


Reymund quaked at the moment, as he thought of any lustrous lock of 
Orient’s curling out of the fierce beak that should tear it away from the 
white brow. Then he said: “ Too philosophic by half. As for me, with the 
first peep of day in this high meridian, I shall be up and doing, and find a 
way to our level again or—perish in the attempt.” 

“ Resolved to perish any way. Give you liberty or give you death. J do 
not feel in such a hurry to be gone. How silent and solemn it is—what a 
clear darkness—listen a moment and catch the sough of that pine forest far 
beneath, like the wings of some great spirit sifting the air. I have never 
been so near heaven. I understand now why in the Bible they so often with- 
drew into a high mountain.” ' 

Reymund did not answer her, “Say your prayers, innocent one,” was what 
he thought. ‘ Wherever you are, there heaven is near.” 

By-and-by Orient crept closer to her mother for mutual comfort, wound 
her own cloak round her like a chgysalis, and drowsed and dreamed. 

Reymund sat beside her, his knees drawn up, his hands clasped round them. 
It was very cool; the air was so still that he wondered at the absence of a 
stinging frost, and he hugged himself thus for warmth. Orient stirred in her 
half-recumbent sleep, and her head fell on his shoulder. After that, the solid 
mountain was less immovable than he. He let the beautiful head remain, 
watching it with downcast, sidelong gaze; if he had longed with all his heart 
to smooth one tress, to put his arm over her in a sheltering embrace, he dared 
not touch her. Something said to him that she was of a grade above, as the 
disembodied is beyond the clay; said, too, that whatever lovely or fine there 
might be in himself, the thickness of the outer wrapping rendered it invisible 
to her; that for Orient to read him right he must wait for another life. In 
spite of all that, he hoped—hoped madly and wildly, there in the chill night, 
with the beautiful head fallen on his shoulder and the sweet, warm breath 
stealing gently across his bending brow. He had a strange fancy now and 
then that out of the encircling shadow a great face came and looked—whether 
that of some uncreated thing, some phantasm of his brain, or that of some 
celestial being, some resident of vast spaces, or only a wild beast, a big, 
brown bear, roving on their tracks and coming to peer about their unpro- 
tected bivouac. Whatever it was, it retired as often as it came, awed in its 
turn, he thought, by the sweet, innocence of that golden head. A late moon 
rose down over the low side of the earth as he still sat there; he knew it by 
the strange coppery light that began to glow through the vapors that yet 
filled the gulfs beneath, and boil them to a scum of dark, dun gold; then at last 
a broad beam parted the tumbling and sulphurous fogs, and the bright, thin 
crescent of the waning moon cut itself out on a clear air behind the horn of 
the hill, and, as if swinging from its sharp cusp, hung the watery diamond of 
the morning star. Still Reymund did not lift the head from his shoulder; he 
chose rather that the fair apparition of daybreak at this height above the 
earth might happen to him, as if through the imposition of that dear and 
tender touch. By-and-by she stirred restlessly—the spell of her slumber was 
breaking ; he moved away gently and left her the rock for a pillow. When 
the heavens were paling and retreating in a mist of star-breath, and when all 
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the world was whitening about her and the great floor of cloud beneath was 
inwrought by dawn with sparks of fire, so that they seemed wrapped in an 
atmosphere of flame and snow, Orient awoke. 

No hero in his self-restraint, in one wild, forgetful moment of that morning, 
Reymund told Orient that he loved her. 

She repulsed him so gently that it gave him reason to hope: yet so firmly 
that he could do nothing but despair. 

He urged that she was unconscious of herself, that she did not know her 
own heart, nor what it wanted, that he had approached her inner life more 
nearly than another might ever do; that give him time and chance and he 
could not fail to win her. 

She only answered that she was not won. 

Before, in their windings and wanderings, they had reached the foot of the 
mountain that day, they met their recusant and repentant guide coming up 
with others in search of them, and all their toil and trouble were over. 

Xeymund’s holiday was over, too. He was to return next day to his home, 
to engagements previously formed and not to be disregarded. 

“At least,” he said to Orient, not sadly, but with a certain vigor of inten- 
tion in his tone, ‘“ you will allow me to visit you at your mother’s house ?” 

“ You could not do a kinder thing,” answered Orient, feeling now the gap 
that he wouid leave, and which nothing could quite fill, and willing to grant 
him eny thing but what he most desired. 

“Then you will see me on Saturdays.” 

“ Every Saturday !” she exclaimed, with a bright face that made his heart 
bound. “ That is too much to ask.” 

“Of you, perhaps; notof me. Sunday is a spare day; if I use it for God’s 
worship, it shall be at what shrine I please—St. Orient’s or another's.” 

“ And it is such a long ride,” demurred she, remembering the miles on miles 
of low seacoast country threaded with rivers and inlaid with marshes, that 
he must cross, all day flying along through their damp breath and salt winds 
“Nine hours; I am afraid Lought not to allow it. And yet—and yet, nine 
or nineteen, it shall make no difference.” 

Orient had hesitated in her last sentence, wondering how she could deny 
herself the sympathy in her little pursuits that through this time she had 
received from Reymund. She had not encountered it before ; it was delight- 
ful to her; perhaps it only had not taught her love because she did not know 
what love was. She had but little knowledge of human nature, almost none 
at all of her own nature: she preferred natural religion before theology, nat- 
ural history with its grandiose revolutions, before the petty struggles of war- 
riors and diplomatists which -her view was not broad enough to throw into 
epochs and revolutions more grandiose yet: it was Reymund who had taught 
her to look with kindly curiosity upon the lives of ghose about her, in hopes, 
it may be, of teaching her at last to look in upon her own. Of that she was 
unaware ; but the interest in the flower never found before to-day, the dis- 
covery of the bird whose note had ravished the ear last sunset, the hunt up 
brook-side and hill for a fragment of quartz that should have a mountain 
range and outlying spurs of amethyst crystals, or one full of imbedded beryls, 
the shining hexagons like drops of light filtered through sea water, or any 
heap of blooded garnets, a blaze of concrete color; the search into the age of 
the old pine tree on the precipice ; into the mountain strata, and the wonder- 
ment concerning that day of the earth’s date on which they were upheaved ; 
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the tracing out the path of some glacier with all its ancient and icy terrors 
overgrown by the verdant moss and turf of the moraine ; the perpetual look- 
ing for the Maker's fingers in his work—all this, and such as this, she would 
miss and must resign if she forbade those recurring Saturdays. And then 
on the other hand, a friend to meet with the results of work, the choice book, 
the week's research, its thought, its fancy: she who had had no intimates, 
few friends 

Reymund did not wait for her to balance her ideas, 

“ The train arrives,” said he, “ by five o’clock—a little before. Every Sat- 
urday, therefore, at five o’clock, I shall be in your drawing-room.” 

The thing was settled, then, without her. She began all at once to fear 
that, after all, it would not happen so; he would let other things creep be- 
tween; when he was fairly at a distance from her he would be angry with 
her for having quite failed to feel that entire satisfaction in him, to give him 
that love which, in a high ideal, she believed to be due from every woman to 
her husband ; a thousand things would hinder. 

“T can hardly believe it,” she said. 

“T am too happy when you doubt it,” he replied, half reading her thoughts. 
“It gives me hope; for we can easily believe that to which we are indifferent. 
How can I be hindered when I will it—and when you wishit?” The blush 
that streamed up her temples doubly pleased him. “Do not doubt it!” he 
exclaimed, with more vivacity than so small a thing appeared to demand. 
“For, see, I swearit! I will be with you on each Saturday at five o’clock, 
with your permission, until the day I die!” 

So, dropping her hand, he went down the lane to the coach. But, looking 
back, he saw her still standing in the doorway, hung with such drooping 
drapery of woodbine round her head, the sunlight lying in a glory on her 
golden hair, the downy bloom upon her cheek as though it were a peach, a 
smile upon her lip, and heaven’s own blue within her eye—she seemed the in- 
carnation of a Summer sunrise. He saw the riotous wind lift one curl and 
twine it with the next, drop the petal of a rose upon her mout'i, kiss and 
kiss again her ivory forehead, free and welcome where he dared not venture— 
and the love in his heart made the blood boil hotly up his veins to cheek and 
brow—and for all testimony to his thrilling passion, he only cried, “ Every 
Saturday, at five o’clock!” and was away. 

But before Reymund plunged afresh into the exterior world, which, for 
these weeks, had been shut from his sight, he turned aside for one last out- 
look upon pleasure. Thus it happened that he left the train at an earlier sta- 
tion than the one near Orient’s home, partly to avoid recognition in the 
future, partly for the sake of mounting and subduing a spirited horse which 
had been brought up to tear himself into a foam at sight of the engine, 
Reymund meant to gratify himself that day with a stroll through Orient’s 
garden and among the haunts of her bright youth. No one would have 
taken him for anything but an apparition, who saw him galloping down the 
long country roads in a cloud of dust. When he had conquered the angry 
temper of the beast he abated his gait and paced slowly along the margin of 
the twice-mown meadows, splendid in noon sunshine, over the shaven sur- 
faces of rusty reds and browns, into which they shaded all their gilded ver- 
dure. Now and then a bittern cried from the bank of a tiny thread of the 
tide, other notes were hushed, there was only to be heard through the wide 
midday air the unbroken treble of the crickets, across which the rich horns of 
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the locusts shrilled like the elfin trumpets of a Summer’s state. Reymund 
hitched his horse, found a penetrable portion of the garden paling, and entered. 

It was a large, old garden, laid out, fifty years ago, perhaps, in a kind of 
pleasaunce ; for in one place a slight hill rose above the rest, while paths 
wandered round it into new and unsuspected regions; in another a brook 
meandered and sang silverly over shining pebbles, and among arrow-heads 
and lily-pods, and, dallying, went its way at last to empty into some tide- 
streak and find the sounding sea that called to it all night. Weeds, of course, 
had overgrown the beds, the untrained grapes hung heavily from wall and 
trellis, wasps and blackbirds made merry together with the nectar of ripening 
pears, plum and peach dropped ungathered from the bough ; vine and tendril, 
leaf, and spray, and branch, and blossom, all wrought themselves to a delicious 
tangle of perfume, and rustle, and color. Here, through the beautiful and 
envious weeds, a gladiolus reared his flames, a larkspur absorbed the very 
blue, a carnation scattered spice, here honeysuckles still blew out a perfect 
fragrance, while mourning-brides, and gillyflowers, and spiked lavender, and 
pansies sowed the air with their old-fashioned sweetness. The soft, lonely 
sky stretched away over the garden and the meadows to haze itself round low 
and distant woods, and all the empty air seemed sad and desolate between— 
the fullness and richness of life at its high noon touching close upon the 
anti-climax of desert solitude. Through the place a light east wind was 
blowing that had in it a tonic for the lungs like the sparkle of champagne. 
And, somehow, through all the spaces of the neglected garden the spell of 
Orient seemed complete. There Orient must have stood to twine that white 
rose upon the porch; there her fingers must have twinkled among the young 
vine-leaves; there, on that bank of turf, she must many an afternoon have 
sate at work; there, in the shallow crystal of the brook, she had waded with 
white feet to set the water plants. These lichen-covered apple trees had shed, 
how many a Spring time, the rosy snow of their petals around her head; 
these gnarled old bergamots had dropped their pulpy globes into her hands; 
his nut tree put out its leaves on the day when she was born; her little feet 
had worn these paths. The garden was the shadow of Orient herself, reduced 
to dumb and to material things. He wondered what it would be by the 
magic of moonlight—the whole place silvered over with tranquil sheen, and 
raised from every day’s dull sight into the dreamy and ideal—full of cool 
dew, and silence, and holy hush, as if it waited on her white sleep. Just 
under his feet, where the seed had been thrown in handfuls, he traced, written 
out with blue forget-me-nots, the name of Orient. 

It would not do for him to stay much longer here; he should grow wild 
with hopes and fancies, for all he knew, tread out that lovely name with his ° 
heel. She must, she should be won! He clutched a cluster of the forget-re- 
nots, quickly escaped the labyrinth, galloped back to the station at a rate that 
streaked his chafing steed—and so away from dreams to life and real work. 

Thus Reymund returned to his routine; bills, and lawsuits, and politics, 
routes and rides ; they were not calculated to lift him to any higher level than 
the old one. 

And Orient and her mother came home; the mother having made quite as 
close acquaintance with the mountains as she cared to do. 

Saturdays, now, surely as they came, brought Reymund under the same 
roof with Orient. Perhaps in their brief indulgence he found pardon for all 
the sins of the week—for the week had its sins, its little trivial condoning of mis- 
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demeanors as unimportant, matters which lowers one as steadily and certainly 
over the great pit, as block and tackle might do over another. On Sunday 
nights, when he glided away in the outward train, he felt as if it were an easy 
thing to maintain the height to which, by Orient’s side, he gained; but after 
a Monday morning on the exchange, after a Tuesday night in the salon, after 
his evening gallop on the horse possessed with the spirit of Satan, he said to 
himself, “ It is of no use. Nature is too crude in me, too gross a strain, too 
deep a dye. I should be like Shelley’s rock in the black abyss, that 
Has from unimaginable years 

Sustained itself with terror and with toil 

Over a guif, and, with the agony 

With which it clings, seems slowly coming down. 
The thing is to abandon.” Yet Saturday’s sunset shone for him again always 
over Orient’s garden. 

He had come one evening and found Orient among the grape-vines, playing 
with a parcel of little children, as pretty, bright and fresh as a bunch of 
flowers. After the hubbub of business, the dust of travel, this garden, in a 
_far outlying city suburb etretching toward the sea, seemed as pure and inno- 
cent as Eden. On Sunday morning, when the air soared illumined witha 
stiller lustre, when the azure deepened as if fresh-washed by sacred rains and 
dews, when the winds bore no murmur but that of ripening leaf and floating 
petal, when the birds themselves seemed to sing in the Sabbath, and all the 
wide world to be gladly and tranquilly conscious of the day—they went to 
church together. If Orient was rapt in the worship, Reymund was at an 
exaltation as high for him—rapt in his worship of her. By times this very 
thing lifted him into the upper region, his soul rose buoyant on the prayer 
and praise, and floated forward like a waif on the full tide of the organ’s 
music. When, afterward, he found himself and his sentience again, he said 
the thing was in him—could he but keep the pitch—were Orient forever by 
him to give him that key-note. But alone we come into this world, alone we 
go out of it. Neither Orient nor another could, for all eternity, give the tone 
to any soul; that discord or that harmony which one shall make must be the 
result of one’s own being. 

He sate with Orient, in the afternoon, on the bank of turf that sloped 
down to the clear, brown brook, in whose bed many a diving and dipping 
sunbeam wrought mosaics of light and shade with the shining pebbles. The 
brook rustled and lilted on its way, a bird above it turned its burden into 
melody, now and then a waft of wind rippled all its course till the lily leaves 
shivered and turned up their crimson linings, soft clouds chased one another 
across the sky—everything around wore the bloom of peace and pleasure. 

“T often fear,” said Reymund, “that I must come here no more. The place 
grows too dear for one that must some day leave it.” 

Orient turned and looked at him. He saw her tremble, ‘ Not come here 
any more!” she said. 

“Ah, Orient!” he cried, “once I declared to you the purpose of my life. 
Sometimes--now—sometimes—it seems to me as if you were almost won.” 

He bent above her, glowing, and passionate, and daring. She trembled 
again, neither drew away, nor surrendered herself to the waiting grasp. 

“T do not know,” she answered him, the globy tears suffusing her eyes till 
each one shone like the great star that hung its blue lamp in the zenith that 
night when they were lost upon the mountain. “Perhaps I cannot read my 
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heart ; but does a woman really love that which is less strong than herself? 
I must lean upon my husband, not he on me.” 

“Am I so weak?” asked Reymund, with some bitterness, and a quiver on 
his lip. “Consider. If your own nature had been iuvested with a coarser 
flesh, left out thereby to coarser temptations—since passions are things of the 
flesh—what would have come of it? Then, if thrown in the midst of the 
revel, loving the flash of merriment, the excitement of chance, and wine and 
dice were going round— But, no! such speech is profanity. Yet, Orient, 
under all habit, under all action, I think there is that in my soul akin to 
yours, made to rule it and absorb it, hidden by the body; but there—made to 
be loved by you, as you, all of you, flaws and beauties, are loved by me!” 

“Tf I could only see your soul,” said Orient, half yielding, contrite, yet 
uncertain. 

“One day perhaps you will,” answered Reymund, his repeater giving the 
hour to his finger-pressure. ‘ Now I must go.” 

He rose, stooped again and touched her smooth, cold forehead with his 
mouth. The touch sent the blood back to his heart. ‘“ With time,” he 
murmured. “Oh, with time! she shall yet—she shall! Good-by—till 
Saturday again at five o’clock!”’ and then was gone. 

All that, week Reymund walked through his work with an absent mind, as 
if his spirit had half left his body, disengaging itself from the automaton of 
bone and muscle, as one might say; abstracted and lost in his thoughts, his 
wishes, his absolute resolutions. Old haunts had no attraction for him, old 
faces brought him no satisfaction, he sought no pleasure but such as was to 
be found on the back of that horse possessed by the spirit of Satan. And so 
he existed till the sunrise of Saturday, when, before it should be quite time 
for the train, he had the horse brought round for a gallop, as if he would ride 
the wind and tame the whirlwind. 

In the mean time, Orient pursued her way in what, for her, was perturba- 
tion. There seemed to be a riddle in these days beyond her reading. Peni- 
tent over her pride in presuming herself to be stronger than her lover, con- 
scious that she could not dispense with him, yet full as sure that she felt no 
perfect passion for him, there was nothing to do but marvel what it meant. 
“T am drawn to him,” she said to herself. “Ah, I know that well enough ! 
But have I any right to be? If there were something to confirm me! If I 
thought the good and beautiful part were any abiding principle, were any- 
thing but love of me! If I could only see his soul!” 

She was walking that Saturday afternoon in the woods that could be seen 
from her garden across the meadows. It was a clear October afternoon, the 
red leaves were dropping round her and leaving the bright blue sky more bare 
with every gentle gust that brought them to her feet ; a bracing day of early 
Autumn, when the wind fainted with the sweet freight of balsam from the 
pines, and all things only prophesied hope and lightsomeness. In spite of 
this, Orient could not tell why she had a constant sensation of gray and misty 
horizons, of marshy air and cold sea-wind all day; as she walked now, the 
fitful breeze in the treetops seemed the muffled murmur of waves on the dis- 
tant beach, and once in a while she shivered as if a cold foam-wreath were fly- 
ing by her face. She thought at first that all this damp and drear sensation 
was some sympathy with Reymund, now travelling along the seacoast on his 
way toher. “ But what absurdity!” she said. “ Where the track lies, the 
sky is as blue as this one; the wind is scarcely more chilly there than here. 
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Reymund is rolling along, comfortable among his cushions and books; and 
not a naked spirit all abroad in the sea-scented air!” 

She went home on the causeway that was laid along the meadows—hurry- 
ing a little, for she judged by the sinking sun that it must be nearly time for 
the arrival of the train. As she went, she heard her name called. 

She turned, for the voice seemed to come from the woods. But seeing no 
one, she fancied the note of some bird had followed her. 

Again the sound. Her name; and Reymund’s voice. “ He has come,” 
thought Orient, with a thrill of unsuspected pleasure. “And he is calling 
me from the garden.” And she made all haste to answer the summons in 
person. Going along, then, with her boughs of bright leaves, she wished she 
had not delaved so long in the woods—her dress so soiled, and her hands, her 
hair so disordered; she resolved to steal in at the side door and freshen her 
toilet before greeting him. As the door was opened to her, “ Mr. Reymund 
has come,” said the maid, gleefully. “I have just let him in. He is waiting 
in the drawing-room.” 

“Very well,” answered Orient. ‘Tell him I will be there directly.” 

She hastened toward the staircase, boughs in hand. 

“ You haven’t seen your friend?” asked her aunt, passing her on the land- 
ing as she sped up. 

“No,” replied Orient again; “have you?” 

“T just met him in the hali as he was entering the drawing-room,” said 
the good woman, calling over the balusters and going her way. 

Orient hurried at her bath, clad herself with all dispatch, and put on a gar- 
ment whose airy frills and ruffles made her look like a white rose. As she 
went by her mother’s room, the mother looked out and said, lightly, “ Rey- 
mund has come. Did you know it?” 

“Yes, mamma,” she answered. “ Why didn’t you go and make him wel- 
come ?” 

“Oh, my hair was all down!” said the other. “I just caught a glimpse 
of him, passing the foot of the stairs as he went into the drawing-room.” 

So Orient stepped slowly down, adjustirg her bracelets as she went. She 
saw Reymund a second, as the winding way of the stairs for that space 
allowed her, standing jn the bay window and looking out. She did not know 
what made her so hesitate to enter. She paused a moment longer in the 
doorway, gazing in. 

The roorh was very gay with bunches of deep-blue and scarlet salvia, and 
drooping clusters of barberry boughs stringing their splendid pendants all 
along most graceful curves; but there was another brightness than that in 
the room. It was where Reymund stood in the embrasure of the window, 
with the late sunlight falling all over him. She wondered that he did not 
advance to meet her; but, as she wondered, went up the room toward him. 

“Something must have happened to make him very happy,” thought 
Orient. “I never saw such a smile!” 

Perhaps it was this smile that so transfigured him ; a plain man commonly, 
the sunshine now seemed to bring out rich, dark tints on the countenance, 
the eyes overflowed with light, and whether it were grace of posture, over- 
lying sunshine, or beaming smile, features and face and figure expressed a 
subtle harmony, and the man was beautiful. Beautiful as a strong angel 
pictured in some instant of stooping flight. 

“ He does not mean to speak till I do,” thought Orient again. 
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But as she drew near, the smile changed to a look of utter melancholy, 
as a shining cloud melts into rain, a melancholy gaze that pierced her through 
and through. She put out her hand, nevertheless, to take his extended grasp. 

And there was nothing there ! 

In the same instant, with a loud and terrible voice, crying, “Orient !”—a 
voice as if it were the voice of death, the tomb, and all inion thing 
had vanished ; the place was empty ! 

That cry rang through the house, that loud and terrible voice. Maid and 
mother rushed into the room; and they found no one there but Orient, fallen 
unconscious to the floor. 

It did not take long to revive the child. “Something has happened to 
Reymund,” she said, upon lifting her head. “ We must go to him at once!” 

“My love!” cried her mother. “The idea of the thing. The 

But expostulations were wasted breath ; while they were being made, Orient 
was calmly getting on her travelling gown, and, seeing herself powerless, the 
mother—with her heart palpitating 1 in the ends of her fingers through awe and 
through alarm, and interweaving with the ejaculations that escaped her chat- 
tering teeth, a thousand instructions to her quaking maid and sister—hastened 
to do likewise and be off with her. 

Thus it happened that the telegram from Reymund’s brother crossed the 
travellers on their way; and they reached his brother’s house in the gray of 
the shivering morning. 

It was just as Orient’s heart had told her. Reymund had been thrown 
from his horse on the previous morning, striking his head on a curbstone’s 
edge—he had been taken up senseless, and had lain since then in a stupor 
only broken by his twice calling her name in the afternoon. At a little after 
five o’clock he had risen on the pillow, and in a loud and terrible voice had 
called Orient again, and then had fallen back—and whether he were dead or 
alive there was no one able to say. 

Orient threw off her hat and shawl and stule into the apartment where 
Reymund had been placed. The white face that fastened her eye was still as 
a mask of clay, and there was stamped upon it that look of unutterable 
melancholy into which she had seen the smile fade yesterday—the linen where 
it lay was less white, a marble image had been less still. As Orient bent 
there her breath stirred the dark lock of hair on the brow, and the slight and 
airy motion of itself brought into forceful being all the awful immobility and 
silence of death. 

“ He does not breathe! His heart does not beat! Will he never open his 
eyes again?” she said. “Oh, Reymund, Reymund, I love you!” 

She bent nearer as she sighed the words, and her lips were sealed to his. 

A quiver ran through all the frozen frame reposing there beside her, a pulse 
of warmth, perhaps, played in the hand hers clasped—the eyelids shook and 
lifted and unvailed the dark and woful eyes. 

“ You have seen my soul, Orient,” said Reymund. ‘ Good-by.” 

The dark and woful eyes were vailed again. And this time Reymund’s soul 
was gone beyond recall. 





Harriet FE. Prescorr, 











A VERY OLD PLAY. ‘ 


ROBABLY but few of our readers have ever wandered into the by-paths 

of old English literature. It is, of course, conventionally considered, 
the “ correct thing ” to possess, or profess, some desultory acquaintance with 
Chaucer, and a later smattering of Spenser. Shakespeare enters with “ speak- 
ing days” at school, and is partially perpetuated by Bowery tragedians ; and 
a very small minority of “cultivated” people have, during their sentimental 
moments, indulged to a limited extent in Sir John Suckling or Sir Thomas 
Wyatt; but with the predecessors and contemporaries of all these writers 
not one person in a thousand is at all familiar. 

As a good deal of time must be spent, and a great deal of trash perused ere 
an appreciation of the real beauties of the dusty old tomes on our shelves can 
be attained, we propose to save our reader the trouble of fishing in such tur- 
bid waters, by spreading before him a part of the draught of our seine. 

The first in date of our antique prompters is the “ Ludus Coventriz,”’ bet- 
ter known, where known at all, as the “ Coventry Mysteries,” a dramatic ver- 
sion of the chief episodes of Holy Writ, composed and - performed by the 
monks early in the twelfth century. <A drearily long performance must it 
have been, occupying several days if played continuously, and one which to 
our modern ideas would seem somewhat irreverent. The Persons of the 
Trinity are introduced upon the stage, and hold quaint colloquies with Sath- 
anas and the human characters. Unfortunately, the coarseness of the phra- 
seology,and the decided tendency to “call a spade a spade” manifested 
throughout this curious old work, force us to abstain from quoting many 
passages of rare interest to the connoisseur. Still, we hope, without offence, 
to reproduce enough to please the fancy of such as like to trace the germs of 
modern literature in ancient exemplars. 

The first subdivision—or, as we moderns would call it, the first act—of this 
monkish tragedy is entitled “The Creation,” and opens with a soliloquy by 
the Deity, whose impersonation was entrusted to the Superior of the order. In 
the extract which we subjoin, the triunity of the Godhead is as well described 
as by later polemics, and the attributes of the Persons, we think, much better : 

I am 001 God in personys thre, 
Knyt2 in oo substawns. . . . 
I am the trewe trenyté 
Here walkyng in this wone; 
Thre personys myself I se, 
Lokyn3 in me God alone. 
I am the ffadyr of powsté4, 
My Sone with me gynnyth gon5, 
My Gost is grace in majesté, 
Weldyth weltheé up in hevyn tron. 
Oo God thre I calle 
I a fadyr of myth 
My Sone kepyth ryth 
My gost hath lyth 
And grace with alle. 
1One. 2Knit. 3Locked, united, 4Power. 5 Begins at first. 8 Wields power. 
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“Might, Right and Light” form as perfect and as poetic a definition of the 
Divine essentials as can be conceived by the human mind—far superior, we 
think, to Swedenborg’s “ Love, Wisdom and their Proceeding Operation.” 
Power in the Creator, Justice in the Redeemer and Illumination through the 
Spirit convey, as completely as language may, all that we ascribe to God. 
“Ears polite” in this our nineteenth century, would be terribly shocked 
were we to quote many passages from the next stadium of this monastic epic, 
which is headed “ The fall of man.” Our first parents and Sathanas are the 
actors, His Satanic Majesty being the low comedian. Imagine “ the fairest 
of her daughters, Eve,” personated by a long-bearded, shaven-crowned friar 
in a rope-girdled serge gown! Adam’s sudden discovery of his want of a 
wardrobe abounds in unintentional drolleries, too broad, however, to be trans- 
ferred to these pages. Sathanas delivers himself of the following satire on 
the fashionable “swells” of the twelfth century, which, however ludicrously 
inappropriate as addressed to Adam in the pre-sartorial period, is sufficiently 
applicable in some respects to our modern dandies to justify its transcription : 
Of ffine cordewan a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon ; 
Hosyn enclosyd of the most costyous cloth of cremseyn ; 
Thus a bey to a jentylman to make comperycion 
With two doseyn pointys of cheverelle, the aglottes of silver feyn. 


A shert of feyn Holond, but care not for the payment; 

A stomachere of clere reynes the best may be bowth ; 

Thow poverté be chef, lete pride ther be present, 

And alle tho that repreff pride, thou sette hem at nowth. 
Cadace wolle or flokkys, where it may be sowth, 

To stuffe withal thi dobbelet, and make the of proporcyon ! 
Two smalle legges and a gret body, thow it rhyme nowth, 
Zet loke that thou desyre to an the newe faccion. 

The last verse seems almost prophetic of the decadence of “ peg-tops” now 
imminent, and the illusory expansion of shoulder conferred upon adolescent 
humanity by modish tailors. As to the preceding sarcasm concerning the 
indefinite credit system in connection with costume, we sadly fear that it has 
been, and will be, merited by every generation from the invention of clothing 
to the end of time. 

Pass we on to “ Noah’s flood,” and to (oh, shade of Samuel Johnson !) the first 
English pun on record, The ark being ready to launch, we are informed that, 
Of alle ffowlys and bestys thei take a peyre 
In shypp to save, bothe ffoule and ffayere. 

Lives there the man so lost to sense of shame as to disturb hereafter the 
ashes of this time-worn witticism ? 

A noticeable feature of the earlier portions of the “ Ludus Coventrix” is 
the frequent allusion to the tripersonality of the Deity by characters, such as 
Joachim, Issachar and others, who lived long before the birth of Christ. “Pa- 
ter, et Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus” recur constantly during scenes laid prior to 
the advent of the Savior. Possibly this anachronism may have been in- 
tended to convey u foresight of the atonement; but, in view of some other 
similar perversions of period, we incline to believe that the “ unities of the 
drama” were quite overlooked by our reverend playwrights. What, for in- 
stance, can be more oddly antedated than a panegyric on the Roman Catholic 
church from Moses? And, yet asa commentary on the “ Quartum Mandatum : 
Honora patrem tuum et matrem tuam,” the Jews are told by “ Moyses:” 
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In this commandmente includyd is 

Thy bodyli fadyr and modyr also, 

Includyd also I find in this 

Thi gostly fadyr and modyr thereto. 

To thi gostly ffadyr evyr reverens do 

Thi gostly modyr is holy cherche, 

These tweyn save thi sowle fro woo 

Ever them to wurchep loke that thou werche. 

Quaintly pleasant reading is much that follows, though bewilderingly vari- 
able as to its orthography ; but we must pass over unnoticed the minor merits 
of the antechristian periods, in order to give a few gems in the later scenes. 

The paraphrase of the New Testament opens with “ Mary’s betrothment” 
in pursuance of the following injunction : 

The lawe of God byddyth this sawe 
That at xiiij. yere of age 

Every damesel, what so sche be 

To the encrese of more plenté 

Xulde be browght in good degré 
Onto her spowsage. 

Following this, is “ the salutation and conception,” wherein a beautiful idea 
is conveyed by a verbal transposition. Gabriel thus renders the “ Ave Maria :” 
Heyl, fful of grace! God is with the, 

Amonge alle women blyssyd art thu; 

Here this name EFva is turnyd Ave, 

That is to say withowte sorwe ar ze now. 
Although trenching closely upon punning, the metaphor contained in the an- 
agram above saves it from censure, even in its sacred connection. 

When the wicked Herod hears of the birth of Christ, he bursts forth with 
the subjoined extraordinary specimen of alliterative eloquence. We append 
a translation of some of his Majesty’s obsolete expressions, but confess our 
utter inability to render into current English the meaning of the second line: 

In kyrtyl of cammaka kynge am I cladde, 

Cruel and curryd! in myn crowne knowe; 

I sytt here ondyr Sesar in my sette sadde, 

Sorwyn to sottys suche sede wytt I sowe?2. 

Boys now blaberyn3 bostynge of a baron4 bad5, 

In Bedlem is born be bestys, suche bost is blowe; 

I xall prune that paddok® and prevyn7 him as a pad8, 

Scheldys and sperys® shalle I there sowe. 
lArrayed. 2%. e., “ sorrowing that to sots I sow such wise seed.” 3Talk. 4Male child. 
Bold. 6A large toad. 7Prove. 8A small toad. Shields and spears. 


It is strange to find Herod talking“ slang,” and yet the phrase, “ such bost 
is blowe,” if heard from the lips of our modern street-boys (as it may be, 
slightly altered, almost any day), would be stigmatized (especially by our lady 
readers) as a decided vulgarism. 

To make amends for this, however, we meet, a little further on, with an ad- 
mirably-expressed apophthegm, with which we will take our leave of the “ Ludus 
Coventriw.” John the Baptist, in a discourse concerning Faith, indicates the 
composite nature of that virtue, and thus conjoins the hopes and fears which, 
unless evenly balanced, alternately sway the human mind: 

Betwyx these tweyn may be no dysseverawns 
Ffor hope withowtyn drede is maner of presumpcion, 
And drede withowtyn hope is maner of dysperacion, 
So these tweyn must be knyt be one acorde. 
At¥FrRED LupLow CARROLL. 

















EUGENE FROMENTIN. 


T is so seldom that books of travel have any distinguished literary charm, so 
rare that they are more than interesting or instructive narratives, that 
Eugéne Fromentin’s works, by the distinction of their style, and the dignity 
and serious traits of the personality which they reveal, fix the attention, and 
take the rank of a work of art in literature. 

We have not the wish or the confidence to speak of Fromentin’s relation to 
the masters of style in French letters. None but a child of France, endowed 
with the most delicate and discriminating literary sense, would have the right 
to criticise and the taste to appreciate Fromentin’s force, vividness and grace 
in the use of language. 

Fortunately, we are not without the generous recognition of writers of the 
first rank in French letters to help us taste the flavor of his style, and increase 
our appreciation of the qualities that belong to him. 

George Sand has devoted some of her most delightful pages to Fromentin’s 
first book in “ Autour de Ma Table.” She writes: “I know not what his 
palette has lent him, but what our language has furnished him of color and 
form is infinitely remarkable, and places him at one stroke in the very first 
rank of writers. His style has all the qualities that constitute a talent of 
the first rank. Grandeur and abundance in exquisite sobriety, the ardor of 
the artist and the spiritual and playful bonhomte of the young Frenchman, 
with the seriousness of a rare conscience; a touch energetic and delicate; 
what is just and true wedded to what is great and strong. These letters are 
destined to an immense success among artists, and as France is artistic, the 
success will be a popular one.” 

The first thing we remark in Fromentin is what we may call his uncommon 
and distinguished relation to nature; and it is this relation, so to speak, which 
determines the principal traits of this book. Whether he describes the banks 
of the Seine or of the Nile, a French hamlet or an Arab encampment, the 
charm of his work remains the same ; for his powerful and serious individual- 
ity permeates everything, and always strikes the tone of thought and the 
chord of feeling which arrests us and moves us. He is not a traveller who 
writes, but an artist who travels and writes. His point of view is that of an 
artist—that is,a being of sensation, passionately seeking for the beautiful, 
quick to observe the picturesque, ready in his recognition of the human and 
natural. Where many writers describe, Eugéne Fromentin may be said to de- 
pict; where others narrate, he expresses; where most moralize he simply 
contemplates. His conscience for the true may be compared to that of Tho- 
reau; he is as accurate, he is as full, as vivid, and he has a grace derived 
from his sense of the beautiful, unknown to the sturdy soul of Thoreau. He 
is not aggressive like Thoreau, but he is as independent ; he is less provincial 
and more artist. 

Yet, artist as he is in his style, in his nature, and by his profession, I can- 
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not forget that his literary form is not so ample and generous as that of 
George Sand ; it is much more studied, much more minute, much more suited 
to the reserve and quiet of English taste than the ardent and ample utter- 
ances of the great master of French prose. His work is composed of a series 
of studies rather than what we would call pictures; it has the vividness, the 
truth, the local color, the interest of a study; for Fromentin has not r yughly 
sketched life and nature in the East, he has studied it. But being an artist, 
that is, always appreciating the beautiful, and justly estimating the pictur- 
esque, he has avoided pedantry and formalism in making known to us the 
life and habits of a people strange to us, the aspects of a country fascinating 
to us, all that is remote and peculiar in the customs and appearance of tribes 
over which has brooded the silence of centuries ; of a people that have dig- 
nity of character but no vivacity ; that seem to mean the same mystery and 
silent profoundness that are in their grand and blank skies, their vast deserts, 
their vivid and simple colors. 

The art to make visible or even known so much that is foreign to us is un- 
common. The instinct to take hold of leading traits, the skill to arrange, the 
talent to make us see new horizons and the medium of a race totally unlike 
the great historic races which have left us so many proofs of their nature and 
force, is sufficiently illustrated by Fromentin’s letters from the East, to make 
a dull mind brighten with the pleasure of novel and harmonious sensations. 

There are pages in his two books of travel so sharp and clear in their delin- 
eations of the aspects of nature that I shall have to call them literary etchings 
to express their crispness and delicate force. United with this rare talent of 
realization with words, is the charm of an elevated, dignified yet sympathetic 
spirit, and a mind always penetrated by the dominant sentiment of the time 
and place which it contemplates. You wish an example of the delightful 
talent and the melancholy charm of the sentiment of this writer who is so 
much to me? Take the following, quite perfect in itself and needing no 
introduction : 


The next day, after a march of five or six hours, we were camping at mid-day near 
Ain-Ousera; sad bivouac, the saddest of the whole route, on the bank of a swamp— 
muddy, sinister, among whitish sands, ruffied with green rushes; at the lowest point of 
the plain, with a horizon fifteen leagues long north, nine leagues south; in the east 
and west a reach without limit. A numerous company of gray vultures and monstrous 
ravens occupied the spring at our arrival; motionless, with their backs vaulted, ranged 
in two rows close to the water. I took them at @ distance for people like us, in a hurry 
to drink ; it required a gun-shot to disperse those black and tawny pilgrims. 

The birds gone, we remained alone. There was nothing to see in the immense plain; 
our bivouac itself disappeared in one of the folds of the ground. Toward evening, 
however, a little convoy of five camels, led by three camel drivers, came near us right on 
the very brink of the spring. When unloaded, the camels began to browse; the three 
travellers made one heap of their bags and laid down by them. They lighted no fire, 
having nothing to cook, and I did not see them move again till night. The next morn- 
ing at dawn we perceived them already one league from us going southeast. 

Was it fatigue? Wasit the influence of the spot? I know not, but that day was long, 
serious, and we spent it sleeping under the tent. That first aspect of a deserted country 
had plunged me into a singular depression, It was not the impression of a beautiful 
country struck with death and condemned by the sun to remain barren; it was no more 
the bony skeleton of Boghari, frightful, bizarre, but well constructed; it was a great 
thing without form, almost without color, the nothing, the empty, and as a forgetfulness 
of God; fleeting lines, undecided undulations; behind, beyond, everywhere, the same 
covering of pale green spread over the ground; here and there stains either more gray, 
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more green, or more yellow; on one side the Seba ’Rous, barely lighted by a pale 
setting sun; on the other, the lofty mountains of Tell, still more effaced under colorless 
vapors, and above that, a sky swept, muddled, care-worn, fall of meaningless paleness, 
from which the sun withdrew itself without pomp, and as with cold smiles. Alone, in 
the midst of the profound silence, a soft wind blowing from the northwest and slowly 
bringing a storm, made light murmurings around the rushes of the swamp. 

I spent a whole hour lying near the spring, looking at that pale country, that pale 
sun, listening to that wind so soft and so sad. Night falling, increased neither the soli- 
tude, nor the abandonment, nor the inexpressible desolation of that place.— Un Fté dans 
le Sahara, p. 48. 


I know of no more perfect piece of word-painting than the foregoing. 
Without the least pretension, perfectly simple, admirable! What graces of 
diction! what felicities of phrase! what happy selection of traits !—“ the pale 
country,” “ the pale sun,” “the swept, muddled, care-worn sky, full of mean- 
ingless paleness, from which the sun withdrew itself without pomp and as 
with cold smiles.” Then the silence, and the soft wind from the north, the 
murmuring rushes, the desert, that “ great thing without form, almost with- 
out color, the nothing, the empty [then the dramatic force of the following ex- 
pression !] and as a forgetfulness of God.” 

To one in the least trained in the observation of nature from the artistic 
point of view, and wearied with the threadbare phrases and trite generalities 
of common seeing and common writing, Fromentin’s written studies are 
delightfully fresh and win the compliment of repeated readings. We return 
to them again and again because of the poetic charm; the irresistibleness of 
the sentiment, which haunts us like music, and we remember it as some 
vague and dreamy revery of the mind’s twilight. For instance, one day 
traversing the desert he meets a little boy leading thin camels. The next day, 
nothing. Then he recollects himself and says: “Yes, by the way, red- 
breasts and larks” (now remark the tenderness and sweetness of his thought), 
“sweet birds that make me see again all that I love in my country. What 
can thev do in the Sahara, and for whom do they sing in the neighborhood of 
ostriches, in the mournful country of scorpions and horned vipers? Who 
knows? Without them there would be no bird to hail the rising sun.” 

When you make the acquaintance of Fromentin you will be struck with 
the fact that, unlike most travellers, and unlike most descriptive writers, he 
never seems to talk to advance himself; he has, as was well said, the art of 
existing fully in his work withows.dreaming to speak of himself. It would be 
difficult to match the following&markable description of the Arab dancing 
girl and the dusky and fire-illuminated interior of an Arab tent at midnight: 

You will know that Boghari, which gerves as a dépét to nomadic tribes, is peopled 
with pretty women who come, for the most part, from the Saharian tribes, whose habits 
are facile, and whose girls are in the habit of seeking their fortunes among the surround- 
ing tribes. The Orientals have charming names to disguise the real occupation of 
this genre of women; for want of a better one, I shall call them dancing girls. 

Five or six musicians, armed with tambourines and flutes, as many vailed women 
accompanied with a large number of Arabs, appeared in the midst of our fires, formed 
a wide circle, and the ball began. This was not Delacroix. All color had disappeared, 
to let see only an outline now stamped with confused shadows, now ribbed with large 
traits of light. With aefantasy, an audacity, a fury of effect without equal. It was 
something like the night dance of Rembrandt. Heads dressed in white, arms without 
bodies, mobile hands of which you could not see the arms, glittering eyes and white 
teeth in the midst of faces almost invisible, the half of a vesture attacked all of a sud- 
den in light, and of which the remainder did not exist,emerged by chance, and with 
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frightful caprices of shadow, opaque and black like ink. The deafening sound of flutes 
came from whence nobody saw ; and four tambourines seen at the spot most lighted of 
the circle, like large golden disks, seemed to move themselves and be self-resounding. 

Our fires, fed with dry twigs, crackled and were enveloped in full whirlwinds of smoke 
mingled with fire-spangles. Outside of that strange scene, you saw neither bivouac, 
nor sky, nor earth; above, around, everywhere, there was nothing but black—that 
absolute black which can exist only in the dead eye of the blind. [Now, remark the 
following:] Therefore, the dancing girl, standing in the midst of that assembly, 
moving with rhythm, and long undulations ef the body, or little, convulsive pawings, 
now the head half thrown back in a mysterious swoon, then her beautiful hands (hands 
in general very beautiful), elongated and open, the dancing gir! at first, and, in spite of 
the very evident meaning of her dance, seemed as much to play a scene in “‘ Macbeth,” 
as to represent anything else. That other thing is at bottom the eternal amorous 
theme upon which each people has embroidered its own fantasies, and of which each 
people—except us—have known how to make a national dance. 

You know the dance of the Mauresque. It has its interest which proceeds from the 
richness still more than the good taste of the costume. But, on the whole, it is meaning- 
less, or very coarse. It is a match to the licentious parades of Garagenz, and in any 
case cannot help smelling a little of a spot of ill-fame. The Arab dance, on the con- 
trary—the dance of the South—expresses, with a grace far more real, far more chaste, 
and, in a mimical language infinitely more literary, the whole of an impassioned little 
drama, full of tender incidents; it avoids, above all, the too free provocations which are 
a great nonsense on the part of the Arab women. 

The dancing girl shows at first, and with regret only, her pale face, surrounded with 
thick braids of hair twisted with threads of wool; she hides it half in her vail; she 
turns away, hesitates, as she feels that she is under the glance of men; all that with 
sweet smiles and make-believes of exquisite bashfulness. Then, obeying the cadence 
which becomes more lively, she becomes more moved, her step is animated, her gesticula- 
tion emboldened. Then begins between her and the invisible lover who speaks to her 
in the voice of flutes, an action most pathetic; the woman flies, she eludes, but one 
word more sweet wounds her heart; she carries to it her hand, less to complain than to 
show that she is reached; and with the other, with the gesticulation of an enchantress, 
she dismisses with regret her sweet foe. Then there are no more but movements mingled 
with resistances; you feel that she attracts, wishing to defend herself; that long, supple 
body twists itself with extreme emotions, and those two arms, thrown forward for the 
last refusal, are going to faint. All this pahtomime is very long, and lasts till the 
music ends. 

Our dancing girl, who was not pretty, had that genre of beauty proper to the dance. 
She wore marvellously her long, white vail, and her red kaik, upon which dazzled a 
profusion of gems; and when she spread her nude arms, ornamented with bracelets to 
the elbows, and let move her long hands, eae with an air of voluptuous dread, 
she was decidedly superb. It is doubtful that ook in it as great a pleasure as our 
Arabs; but I had there a vision which will remain in my souvenirs next to that of the 
spinning girl of whom I have spoken so often.Un Eté dans le Sahara, p- 33. 


Women go out vailed. Their most habitual rendezvous is a place inviolable—that is, 
the bath. Curtains of light muslin lifted by the winds of the street, flowers cared for 
in a china pot—this is about all that is perceived of the houses for women. You hear 
coming from these retreats noises which are no more noises, or whisperings which could 
be taken for sighs. Now ’tis a voice which speaks through a hidden aperture, or 
which, descending from the terrace, seems flying above the street like the voice of an 
invisible bird; now the moan of a child lamenting in a language already strange, and 
whose stammering, mingled with tears, ceases to have significance to a foreign ear. Or 
else it is the sound of an instrument, the muffled noise of the*darboukas, which marks 
slowly the cadence of a chant you hear not, and whose unique note, like a low rhyme, 
seems to accompany the melody of a dream. Captivity consoles itself thus. Dreaming 
a liberty which it has never enjoyed and which it can never understand. Far more 
tolerant than the Arabs, the Jews and the negroes allow their women to go out unvailed. 
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Jewesses are beautiful; contrary to the Mauresques you see them everywhere, at the 
fountains, on the threshold of doors, before the shops, or gathered around bakeries, at 
the hour when the cakes are taken from the oven. Then they go with their pots filled, 
or with their bread, dragging their nude feet in sandals without heels, their long bodies 
tiel in sacks of sombre colored silk, and all of them wearing, like widows, a black band 
around their matted hair. They walk with the face to the wind, and these women in 
close fitting robes, with uncovered cheeks, with fine, fixed eyes, accustomed to the bold- 
ness of the glance, seem very singular in that world universally vailed. Tall and well 
made, they have a languid carriage, regular features, perhaps a little tame, the arms 
large and red, but with their heels dirty ; their admirers, who are numerous, must for- 
give something to that infirmity of the lower class of the Jews, happy when their 
uncleanness appears but at the heel, like the humanity of Achilles. Little girls, badly 
dressed in clothes more sumptuous than tasteful, accompany these matrons with their 
slender bodies, who might be taken for their elder sisters. The rose-skin of these chil- 
dren does not blemish under the action of the heat, like that of the little Mauresque ; 
their cheeks easily empurple, and as a forest of russet hair ordinarily accompanies the 
complexion of these faces where blood blossoms, these heads, illuminated and dressed 
with a sort of verdant brush, are of an effect not easily imagined, particularly when the 
sun inflames them. As to the negresses, they are like negroes, beings by themselves. 
They walk the streets lustily, with a virile step, never faltering under their burden, and 
walking with the steadiness of a people whose allure is easy, manner free, and the heart 
sheltered from sadness. They have a great deal of bosom, the bust long, enormous 
loins; nature destined them to their double function of nurses and beasts of burden. 

. Their carriage, composed of motions difficult to describe, puts in relief the 
robust opulence of their forms, and their kaiks, checked with white, float like nuptial 
vails around those large, immodest bodies.— Une Année dans le Sahel. 

It requires no study to appreciate the foregoing. As you read you are im- 
ressed with the firm and large manner of Fromentin’s delineation of the 
1egresses. I should express the excellence of this by borrowing a few phrases 

ly drawn and defined with a 


I 
from the art critic, and say, it is boldly and larg: 


true and sure hand in all its parts. 
These fragments, cited from the very beautiful series of souvenirs of travel 
g , } 


in the Sahara and the Sahel, cannot be taken as adequate expressions of his 
very rare literary talent. ‘lo make known the tranquil beauty, the harmoni- 
ous movement of his style at times, I should have to quote the story of the 
tranquil love and tragical death of the beautiful Haowa; a story without its 
equal for novelty and the sentiment of the beautiful, told with the melody 
and sweetness of a language which is irresistible. 

Fromentin was born in La Rochelle, in 1819; studied landscape painting 


and travelled chiefly in Algeria, Where he made sketches and notes of travel 
After his return he devoted his brush to aspects of nature in the East and 
episodes of Arab life. One of his works, “ A Gazelle Hunt,” was bought by 
the French Government, and in 1849 he obtained a medal of the second class 
Many of the incidents and observations of his travels were published in the 
Jeuilleton of “ Le Pays.” He also made, for the Committee of Historical Mon- 
uments, archeological excursions, the results of which were published in 
pamphlets under the modest title of “Artistic Visits or Simple Pilgrimages 
These writings I have not read: the two books which have introduced Eugéne 
Fromentin to me are his latest works. They are sufficient to make me cherish 
his influence and honor him as a serious, delicate and reserved man, a writer 
conscientious like Thoreau, easily capable of revery like Hawthorne, and 
always dominated by the artistic spirit. 

Eugéne Fromentin has made a reputation as a painter of life and nature in 
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the East ; his pictures have graced several French exhibitions, and they have 
been honored by critics. We know but two of his pictures; they show a 
thoroughly trained hand, a delicacy and swiftness of touch delightful and 
uncommon, and an appreciation of gray tones. His pictures are full of move- 
ment, beautifully drawn, and he seems to excel in painting Arab horses. He 
is also the author of a story called “ Dominique,” apropos of which Edmond 
About writes: “If you have eyes to weep the softest, the most intelligent 
tears, you know Fromentin, the romancer.” About calls him “a writer of 
high flight, an artist of the most generous blood.” 

My work would be but half done were I to close my article without an 
allusion to his remarkable discussion of the divergence of modern from 
Italian art, and the varied aims and results of the work of painters of to-day, 
even when they face the same facts. 

It is a well-bred, searching, comprehensive examination of all those facts 
of modern art which have created rival cliques and schools, and confirmed 
narrow minds in the fanaticism of an exclusive study. It is a piece of pure 
art-criticism without pedantry, intelligible, lucid, and a model such as you 
shall not find in Ruskin or Hamerton; in my judgment it is a master-piece, 
and in form it is perfectly simple, like the conversation of a serious and 
amiable mind, perfectly sure of itself and its subject. You will find it in 
“Une Année dans le Sahel.” 

I must bring to a close this effort to introduce a writer whose works have 
so much beauty and novelty. I could wish that abler pens had been devoted 
to this work, minds consecrated by more knowledge than mine. I have but 
the excuse of the lover, I have felt and I have enjoyed, and since none here 
have offered to celebrate the traits which have won s 
have to anticipate a later recognition of Fromentin’s worth. Fortunately, 
he translation of his works is in competent hands, and all that knowledge of 


» much admiration, I 


the language, or rare literary sense, and an artistic spirit can do to render his 
works into English is sure to be done for the many debarred from an intimate 
acquaintance with the original. 

We have yet to speak of the origin of Fromentin’s “Un Eté dans le Sahara.” 

For three months Fromentin was subjected to an almost uninterrupted suc- 
cession of rain-storms. Wearied by drenched skies, and a drenched earth, 
and, as he said, longing passionately for the blue, and a sky without clouds, 
he determined to go to the country of perpetual Summer. He thought of the 
desert ; and he fled from the rain to find the,sun without mist. 

Remember that I love the blue passionately, and that there are two things I burn to 
see again: a cloudless sky stretching above the desert without shadow. 

It is to this that we owe his souvenirs of a country, not very interesting to 
the industrial spirit, but in which everything is primitive and poetic; the 
country of the sun, of the desert, and of a people close to nature and pas- 
sively possessing her—a country in which the petty affectations of society 
and of literature and of art are unknown, and where man is majestic, austere, 


picturesque, and as yet untouched by the mechanical spirit alike monetonous 
and cruel. 


EvuGENE BENSON. 
































FRINGED GENTIANS. 


\ HERE hast thou spent thy Summer, 
And what hast thou done, my poet? 
Was the muse a frequent comer ? 
Does the written record show it ? 


Oh, I went to the woods in the Springtime 
And, finding them so fair, 

Stayed on from the month of April, 
Till Autumn found me there. 


But as for the work that I went for, 
Thou stab’st me speaking of work, 

For I studied few plants but Nicotia, 
And spent whole days @ la Turque. 


Well then, when October came, surely 
Thy thought had a harvest then ; 

I know all that Summer of dreaming 
Brought something to thy pen. 


Oh, no, I was gathering gentians, 
For Virgil saith, you know, 

We cannot do all things, all of us, 
So I let the Pierides go. 


For soon as the blossom was budding 
That Bryant gave to fame, 

Our meadows were sprinkled with maidens 
That looking for gentians came. 


There was Grace and Mary and twenty, 
Twenty—and Carrie, too; 

But the gentians were not so plenty 
As girls; for I found but two, 
And only one was fair enough 
To give, my sweet, to you, 


Oh, then, thou still art a lover. 
Methought that time was past, 

Dearest, those gray hairs cover 
Like ashes, one spark to the last. 


Go, gentian ! lift thy fringed lids 
And in my lady’s hand, 

Say what to sa¥ my heart forbids, 
But hers will understand. 


Tell her—tell her, if telling 
Be not a thing profane, 

That her blue eye still is dwelling, 
Like an old dream on my brain! 


And still that dream shall linger 
Till the brain, like a mid-summer brook 
That the drought has touched with his finger, 
Become a leafless book; 


And the fairest eye look faded 

To an eye whose light shall be fled, 
And all living loves be shaded 

By remembrance of the dead. 





T. W. Parsons. 
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HE London “ Saturday Review” is in fact, as well as in name, a type of a 

class of publications which until quite recently has been to all intents 

and purposes unknown in America. Its name is generically used in the 
title of this article. 

Several attempts have been made in New York to establish weekly papers 
for the discussion of the general topics of the day, and also of subjects which 
command the attention of people only of a certain degree of culture, with 
more thought and consideration than can reasonably be looked for in the 
columns of a daily newspaper. The object is laudable. Such papers would 
seem to be needed in a country in which there is so much reading and think- 
ing and such a wide diffusion of a certain degree of culture as there is in ours. 
The proprietors of such papers, if they were conducted with ability, might 
reasonably expect the favor and support of so large and so influential a body 
of readers that their publications would become valuable property, and also 
a power in the community. But thus far none of these papers have been 
successful. Those that were set up be‘ore the war, which appears to be the 
great event from which hereafter we are to date, when they had been published 
for a few months or perhaps had lingered through a very few years, were 
abandoned with no small loss to all concerned in them pecuniarily, and after an 
existence which was not satisfactory in any way, either to their contributors 
or to their readers. Yet the demand in all the intellectual centres of the 
country for the first-rate weekly papers of London—“ The Saturday Review,” 
“The Spectator,” “ Atheneum,” etc.—is so- large that one firm lives chiefly 
by importing these papers to supply that demand ; and they may be found on 
the counters of almost all the principal newsmen in our chief cities. Even the 
insolent tone of “ The Saturday Review” during the war did not much dimin- 
ish its large circulation in the United States. This failure of the native pro- 
duction and the large and increasing demand for the imported “ article” taken 
together mean something. They are not mere accidents. The latter, nay, 
the former too, shows that the failure is not on account of a low standard of 


taste in that particular part of the public whose demands these papers under- 
take to supply; for, among persons qualified to judge, there can be no two 
opinions as to the very great superiority, until recently at least, if not now, 
of the London papers in every respect. The failure, hitherto, on the part of 
the conductors of the weekly publications in question, to produce p :pers of 
sufficient merit to interest permanently the public to which they were obliged 
to look for support is, doubtless, the chief reason of their want o 
but there is another of almost equal importance, which is paramount in its 
operation, and the effect of which will, for a long time, be greater year by 


f success ; 


year. This is the diffusion in our country of cultivated readers over such a 
. vast extent of territory. The States north of the Potomac and the Ohio con- 
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tain about twenty millions of inhabitants ; Great Britain contains about the 
same number; but, whereas the latter are nearly all within about twelve 
hours of London, or a little more, so that the London weekly paper, printed 
on Friday night, is distributed all over the kingdom by Saturday evening, a 
weekly paper published in New York, Boston or Philad« elp! yhia, and printed on 
Friday night, is not distributed in Cincinnati or south of Baltimore until the 
beginning of the following week. Then it is not only “last week’s paper,” 
but it makes its appearance at the wrong time. Weekly papers are mostly 
read on Saturday afternoon and evening, and on Sunday. That is our great 
time for relaxation and desultory reading. With Monday comes in the rush 
of the working week’s affairs; and so in many cases, probal ly y the majority 
the high-class weekly lies over, day after day, unread or half read until it 
loses its interest. From the lack of any real capital for our whole country—a 
real capital being a city which is a political, commercial, social and literary 
centre—we have no authoritative circle of metropolitan society, no one public 
whose decision settles the fate of a book, a singer, an orator, or a work of 
art. Consequently, there is no city from which our people think that every 
thing excellent must come, and none, therefore, to which all ‘whe wish to be 
pronounced excellent think that they must g The society of our wealthiest 
and gayest city, one of our oldest, too, New York, contains many admirable 
elements ; but in its structure it is as loose and flimsy as that of any raw, 
An 


half-baked town beyond the prairies d those towns, some of them, amid 
all their ruder social material, contain nota little of our best ec 


uilul 





cated people, whom failing fortunes ier urgent motives have sent west- 
ward to grow with the West into wealth and strength: and in the cities and 


villages that lie west of Pittsburg but this side of the prairies, are, as might 


be expected, the homes of a still greater P roportion of people whose mental 
culture has made their taste exacting. The uae er of well-selected private 
libraries of a 1,000 to 3,000 volumes within the latter area is very much 
} 


larger than is generally si 


ipposed. If a first-rate weekly paper published 
at New York, Boston or Philadelphia could be distribute: 


£ 


within twenty four hours of the time of its ee, a great number of 
them would doubtless be glad to get it. This, however, at present cann 
be, or at least is not, done. Moreover, if a paper as good, or about as good 
were published at Cincinnati or St. Louis, or at any other neighboring oe 
they would take that in preference. The lack « t 
against the London papers ; because they are | 


f freshness does not )perat 
ooked upon as foreign ’ ixuries 
which must pass a certain number of days — the seas; and what Domin 
Sampson would call their timeous articles, those upon the Lae lic aff. 


the day, are those for which they are least prized in this country. The 





articles upon social and literary subjects, upon science and art, and those 
upon general politics, are those for which the London papers are bought by 
American readers ; and upon all those subjects their articles are so perfectly 
well adapted to our public—how, indeed, could it be otherwise ?—and are so 
incomparably superior to those which heretofore have been published in the 
United States, that people who felt the craving for any such literary pabulum 
wisely paid for the best double the price at which vex were offered what it 
must be confessed was, in comparison, a very poor thing, although it was our 
own. Inferiority of home production, wide iff ision of population, and the 
excellence and suitableness of that which is provided by the press of the 
city which must be, as it has been, for centuries the literary metropolis of the 
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English ‘race, have therefore codperated against the success in America of 
those very important literary enterprises, weekly reviews of politics, society, 
literature and art. Until these causes cease to codperate, the assured success 
of such publications here is not to be looked for, even if it is to be desired. 
But it is much to be desired that the failure of the first cause should put an 
end to their cooperation. 

I'he recent establishment in New York—if that may be spoken of as estab- 
lished which cannot yet be regarded as stable—of two weekly reviews of high 
aims, is a subject of interest to all people who can rightly appreciate the in- 
fluence which such papers, when they are ably and worthily conducted, can 
exert upon the community in which they are designed to become a constantly 
acting power. Of these two papers, one seemed, in the beginning, most in- 
clined to look for its themes in literature, art, and society; the other gave at 
first grounds for the opinion that it was about to devote itself chiefly to 
the effort to remove all political and social demarcation between the white 
and negro races in this country, its treatment of other subjects, in which from 
the beginning it has shown both good sense and good taste, being accepted, if 
indeed not offered, as condiment,and garnish to the main topic and chief 
nourisher at its feast. But, if this were the intention of its conductors, 
wiser counsels seem to have prevailed with them, and for some time past, at 
least, while it has not renounced its stout championship of the freedmen, and 
what in its judgment are “equal rights for all,” it has entered with boldness 
and ability upon the widest field of discussion in a generous and liberal spirit. 
It has its own peculiar views, and a tone also of its own, as every paper and 
every man of inherent life and strength must have; but it is no mere organ 
of an ism or a faction. In particular it has deserved well of all decent people 
by its efforts to elevate and mollify the style of political discussion in our daily 
press. In the other, the elder of the two, some pleasing essays have ap- 
peared, with a few which would do credit to any similar paper in the 
world; and to writing of this kind it adds desirable information, agreeably 
given, upon literature and art and kindred subjects. But this paper, although 
it has recently taken a higher tone and discussed its themes with a wider 
has thus far chiefly distinguished itself from other papers of its kind, 
past and present, by a prolonged outcry, which may in fact be called a shriek, 
for an American literature, by fitful wails over the neglect of American writ- 
ers of reputation and ability to contribute tg’its columns, and by assaults 
equally venomous, unwarranted and ill-judged upon society in New York. 

Now, as to the first of these subjects—the attempt, nay the desire, to 
create a distinctive American literature is in itself indicative of very imper- 
fect knowledge of the sources and the development of all literature. It is 
simply absurd. An American literature cannot be made, even if it were de- 
sirable; and it is not desirable, even if it could be made. But, passing by 
this topic as one demanding more extended consideration than it can receive 
under the heading of these remarks, we may find cone cognate and not less in- 
teresting in the complaints of the paper in question that it cannot obtain the 
services of authors of acknowledged ability. Twice within a short time it 
has wrung its editorial hands and wept through double-leaded columns be- 
cause the men who it thinks ought to write for it continuously neglect to do 
so. They write polite answers to notes, but they don’t send in the manuscript. 
To the mind accustomed to look at things in the light in which they appear 
to the public—that is, as a competent editor looks at them—the question 


scope, 
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will present itself, Is it wise editing, this announcing again and again to the 
world that your writers are not persons of acknowledged ability, not the men 
whom you wish to write, and who, you think, ought to write for you? And 
again, Is it just to your unknown contributors, does it give them a fair chance 
with your readers, thus to cry down their work before folks, and tell 
lic that you can bid it only to an entertainment of novices? Would it not be 
fairer to them, and much better policy, as far as you yourself are concerned, 
to let their writing be judged upon its own merits? Then if it be good 
enough to be attributed to men of standing in the literary world, why, so 
much the better for both of you; but if not, neither suffers unjustly 

The confession has been made, however; the milk has been spilled; and 
this weekly defies the old proverb, mingling with its crying expressions 
of its inability to conjecture why men of ability will not write for it and 
for other papers of its kind. The subject is one of no little interest, not 
only to literary and bookish people, but to the whole reading public; and 
therefore it may be worth while to point out that there are two very good rea- 


the pub- 


sons, if not more, why writers of reputation are not ready to fill the columns 
of such weekly papers as we have had hitherto, and why, if they do work for 
them, they write hastily and not thoughtfully, giving themselves up to what, 
to borrow a phrase from our military men, is mere literary bushwhacking on a 
large scale. The first and in itself the all-sufficient reason for this is that 
these papers do not offer payment that will command the best literary service. 
Perhaps the proprietors of these publications cannot afford to pay more than 
they do pay. It is not necessary to charge them with narrow views or penu- 
riousness; but, however this may be, the reason remains—the payment 
offered is inadequate to the service asked. Other things being reasonably un- 
objectionable, first-rate pay will command first-rate work. Pay men of letters 
at the same rate at which you would be obliged to pay men of corresponding 
reputation in law, in medicine, or engineering, and you can have almost any- 
thing you would like. That this is true certain publishers have, at least, dis- 
covered. For the general assertion that men of acknowledged literary stand- 
ing will not write for our weekly and monthly publications is far too sweep- 
ing, and is at variance with well-known facts in regard to Messrs Harper & 
Brothers’ “ Magazine” and “ Weekly” and the “Atlantic Monthly.” The 
conductors of any weekly paper or magazine who will pay as well as the 
Messrs. Harper or Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have paid for the best work on 
their serial publications can have very soon, if not immediately, writing as 
good as that, for instance, which Dr. Holmes has often sent to the “ Atlantic,” 
or which Mr. Curtis put, during the war, into “ Harper's Weekly.” But, 
on the other hand, it is undeniable that most literary labor in this country is 
wretchedly under-paid. A man of letters, worthy of the name, and especially 
one who has the quickness of perception, the readiness of hand, and the 
knowledge of the world requisite for first-rate work upon a weekly paper, is 
generally a man of some social as well as some intellectual culture, and 
unless he is a mere Bohemian, he must gain enough to live upon with com- 
fort and self-respect. But at the usual rate of payment for casual contribu- 
tions to weekly papers and magazines (book authorship being, for obvious 
reasons, left out of the question), this cannot be done. A man may live upon 
a moderate salary as one of an editorial staff—although the salary be, as it 
surely will be, not half what a corresponding ability and exertion would com- 
mand in another occupation—adding something to his regular pay by outside 
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work; but a man who undertakes to live by occasional contributions to 
weekly or daily papers for which he receives from five to fifteen dollars, or to 
magazines, for which he gets five dollars a page, unless he secures a steady 
demand for all that he will farnish, can write by steam, and has no pride or 
conscience about the quality of his work, wiii soon find himself a fit subject 
for the poor-house if he is married, and shut out from all hope of social ad- 
vancement if he is a bachelor. The injustice done to literary men among 
us in this respect is very great; the inferiority of their compensation to that 
of men in other walks of life is degrading and unaccountable. As a general 
thing this disparity is as ten to one. The lawyer of a certain reputation 
receives for his services $30,000 a year where the man of letters of corre- 
sponding ability and reputation does well if he gets by his pen $3,000, or at 
the most $4,000. There are hundreds, almost thousands, of bookkeepers and 
salesmen in the city of New York whose salaries are three or four times as 
large as the incomes of hard working men of letters, whose reputations extend 
the country over and to Europe. Therefore it is that gifted writers are not 
ready to do the work which the shrieks that go up from deserted editors 
call upon them to do, and that young men of ability do not press forward to 
seize and wield the pens which the men of reputation decline using. Unless a 
man of letters can write what will bring him in considerably more than he re- 
ceives for it as a contribution to a paper or a magazine, he has, in most cases, 
little temptation to write; or if he should write, to give time and thought 
and labor to his work and do his best. If entirely without property, he seeks 


a salaried position of some kind, or makes books of one sort or another, or if 
possible, does both. Few persons of much acquaintance with men of letters 


have failed to know more than one of them whose services to hterature 


can 
were acknowledged without dissent, and who, after contributing for years to 
papers and magazines, working hard and living frugally, could not earn 
enough to have a dollar in hand at the year’s end, even if they made both ends 
meet. These men break down utterly if they do not secure a mercantile in- 
terest in some successful paper or magazine; they get a professorship or some 
other staff to lean upon, and then either write a little in a make-shift way 
for the lucre’s sake, or lay themselves out upon a work that brings them much 
reputation but little money ; * or they disappear, absorbed into trade, manu- 
factures or politics. 

Our outcrying editors thus proclaim: “A good writer can make a hand- 
some competence in this country. There is a constant demand for articles 
for every kind of publication, and at prices equal to those paid in London or 
Paris. In fact there is no class of work that is better paid for than that of 


good writing.” Not one of these assertions is true. Very eminent ability in 


th 
any particular department of letters will, it is true, command a competence— 
a bare competence; but the man who uses scissors and paste pot to meet the 
popular demand of the hour, and not the good writer, is the man who gener- 
ally gains competence, and who is, by some people, himself included, mistaken 
for a man of letters, and even for a successful author. As to the price paid 
* Such, for instance, as George P. Marsh’s “ Lectures on the English Language” and 


“ The Origin and History of the English Language,” the merit of which, superior to that 
of any books of the kind in English literature, the London Atheneum not being able to 
deny, it patronized tne author after its fashion, in its “pretty good for an American” 
vein. Before two years were past the Lectures were in use as text books in schools and 
colleges all over England. In how many schools and colleges in the United States are 


they so used? 
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for good writing, I have known the conductor of a periodical publication send 
an author of established repute ten dollars for a piece of work corresponding 
in the time and thought expended upon it to work for which any one of five 
hundred lawyers of respectable ability and corresponding reputation in New 
York would have refused to accept less than fifty dollars, as a mere retainer.* 

Of the constant demand for articles of every kind at London or Paris 
prices, with some knowledge of both the demand here and the prices there, I 
am entirely ignorant. Do the wailing editors, who alternately scold and 
wheedle as if they were installed as dry nurses of our literature, really know 
the rewards of successful periodical writing in Europe? Brougham, when he 
vas only Henry Brougham, a rising writer, wrote to the publisher of the 
“ Edinburgh Review ” for an advance of a thousand pounds, saying that he 
would soon pay it by writing. He received a check for the money. This 
was fifty years ago; and a thousand pounds then, in London or Edinburgh, 
would be very inadequately represented by ten thousand dollars now, in New 
York. What would be the answer of any publisher in this country to any 
writer for an advance of ten thousand dollars? The “ London Times,” as I 
am informed, beside paying one of its special correspondents a salary equal to 
that of one of our Cabinet Ministers, with his travelling expenses, and 
honoring drafts in addition for supplementary purposes, twice sent him 
checks which paid debts not inconsiderable, and allows him when not en- 
gaged a pension of $1,500 a year as a mere retainer. This may be considered 
a singular case; but I know of another, in which the writer, being a young 
man of no reputation out of London, and not a high one there, was paid at 
the rate of six thousand dollars a year in gold, with travelling expenses, and 


“ f 


a margin for extras” beside. Do our newspaper conductors deal with 
good writers” in this style? It may be said, this is the “London Times,” 
an exceptional paper. But I have learned that other London papers, daily 
and weekly, do almost as well with the writers whose services they do 
engage—the number of these being, of course, smaller in the latter case than 
in the former. Papers like the “Saturday Review,” and the “Pall Mall 
Gazette” don’t stick at adding—within certain limits, of course—a guinea 
an article to the price paid to a contributor whose services they care about 
retaining ; whereas, it appears to be the chief object of our publishers of 


*As this article bears the author’s name, it is proper to say here that I am not record- 
ing my own woes, and am complaining vicariously and not for myself. It so happens that 
I never sent amanuscript of my own either to paper or magazine for acceptance, and 
that I have received the price I myself set upon everything that the conductors of papers 
or magazines have asked me to write for them. And here I will say that almost all the 
talk about prejudice, indifference to merit, vulgar grasping and purse pride on the part 
of publishers is without foundation. Publishers do their business like other men, for 
profit ; but itis to their interest to bring out what is good, and, above all, what is new 
and good; and their interest is on the side of the young writer of talent. As fora 
genius, they would welcome him as Mr. Barnum would welcome an unheard of monster. 
And, according to my observation, as well as my experience, they generally pay as well 
as they can afford to pay. I am sure that all fair and reasonable men of letters who 
have had dealings with Messrs. Harper & Brothers, or Messrs. Scribner & Company, or 
Mr. Putnam, or Messrs. Little, Brown & Company, Ticknor & Fields or the late 
Phillips & Sampson, will say that they have been dealt with not pnly justly, but hand- 
somely, by these gentlemen. If they will not, their experience has been very different 
from mine. Indeed, I have met with but one publishing house, or rather one publisher, 
whose conduct is of another character. And if that one will be recognized quite as 
well unmentioned as if its name were given, it is not my fault. 
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newspapers, daily and weekly, to see how nearly they can bring the entire 
price of an article down to a corresponding sum. I am not finding fault with 
these publishers for a seeming parsimony which may be but the inevitable 
part of a prudent economy. But, however this may be, it does not touch 
the point of the inadequacy of the payment as far as the writers are con- 
cerned. In Europe, a writer of ability receives much higher pay than he can 
hope for here, where expenses of all kinds are much greater. Then, too, when 
the conductors of European papers and magazines of standing wish a man to 
write for them, they say, frankly, ‘“‘ We should like to have you do such and 
such articles for us, and we are ready to pay so much for the service.” The 
arrangement is made for this sum, or a larger one, and the check is sent, or is 
ready regularly without another word. How many contributors to news- 
papers and magazines in this country can say that such has been their ex- 
perience ? 

A discussion of this subject would be unfair as well as incorrect which left 
out of view the fact that expenses, other than those for literary matter, are 
proportionately much smaller, and receipts proportionately much larger, upon 
British than upon American periodicals. American publishers, if they would 
do a large business and reach the whole reading public, are obliged to publish 
cheap, while for paper, printing, pay of clerks, and all other business services, 
they must pay dear. The sufferer by this is the writer. For, strangely 
enough, payment of the paper-maker and the printer is regarded as the first 
necessity, because dealing with them is “business,” and they furnish the 
essentials. Most absurd plea, and really preposterous! for it puts that first 
which is really last. To any man who does not look upon a promissory note 
as the highest style of literature, and its punctual payment as the supreme 
test of honor, the person who furnishes the material without which there 
would be no need for printers, and makers of printing paper, and binders, 
would seem to be the distinctively essential person in this matter, and his 
just payment the first necessity. There might, perhaps, a greater calamity 
befall the world than that writing should cease; but should it happen, where 
would printers and paper-makers be? But, hitherto, at least, the writer has 
been the sufferer from the periodical publisher’s necessity of selling cheap 
and paying dear. If anything could be squeezed out after paying busi- 
ness expenses, including, of course, payment for the publisher’s services, 
it was given to the writer—if it did not happen to be too much. If matters 
did not turn out well, he without whom there would have been no matter at 
all got nothing. As to cheapness, the advantage is all on the side of 
the British publishers. We talk not a little, perhaps we boast, of our cheap 
literature, But even before the war a London publisher, who made it a point 
to publish cheap books for a small profit on a large circulation, could manu- 
facture a book better, in every respect, than the best of our cheap pub- 
lications, and sell it for less money. Since the war, the advantage of the 
British publisher in this respect has become much greater. But in Great 
Britain the publisher’s calculation generally is to make a large profit on a 
small sale, or, at least, to publish at such a price that even the sale 
of an edition of five hundred in case of a book, or two thousand in that of a 
periodical, will pay a profit. Should the sale prove very large, so much the 
better. But here it would be impossible to publish on such a calculation and 
pay expenses. The price of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” is 2s. 6d. sterling: so 
is that of “ Fraser.” This is equal to sixty cents in gold. The price of the 
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“Cornhill,” of “ Macmillan,” of the “Temple Bar” and “ London Society” is 
1s. sterling, about twenty-five cents in coin, which was the price of ‘“ Harper” 
and the “Atlantic” before the war. But not only is there much more matter 
in “ Harper” and in the “Atlantic” than in either of the magazines just 
named, so that the printer’s work is very much the more on the American 
magazines, but the printer and the paper-maker and the binder get so much 
less in London than in New York that a shilling sterling represents very 
much more to the British than twenty-five cents in coin does to the American 
publisher. The price of the “Saturday Review,” the “Spectator” and other 
like papers is 6d. sterling, just twice the price that any of our publishers of 
weekly papers ventured to ask before the war, although their expenses were 
nearly twice as great as those of their British rivals. But beside this, there 
enters another element into the calculation of receipts and consequent ability 
to pay writers. This is advertising. Take up either one of the magazines 
just named and look at it fore and aft, and you will find that nearly one-third 
its bulk is made up of advertisements put in by the page. Look at the “ At- 
lantic” and see perhaps a page or two beside those of its own publishers, 
Examine in like manner the original editions of the British quarterlies—any 
of them, and see that their advertisements aro bulky enough to make a vol- 
ume of respectable size. Compare with this the “ North American Review,” 
which has been established for more than fifty years, and find its advertising 
almost nothing. The same difference exists in this respect between the Lon- 
don and New York weekly papers. And not only are the adyertisements in 
the former so much more numerous; they are paid for at a much higher rate. 
The rate, too, seems to depend upon the character of the circulation, not its 
extent. The “Saturday Review” at one time, when its advertising was very 
profitable, all at once doubled its price for advertisements. This made no 
difference at all in the amount of advertising, which rather increased. Not 
long after another London weekly paper, which hardly circulates one copy to 
the “Saturday Review’s” five, but which only goes among the cultivated 
classes, also doubled its price for advertising with a like result. But here 
people in the very same way of business which those are in who advertise so 
freely and at such high prices in the London weekly papers, seem to regard 


advertising in such papers as a favor—their contribution to the making of 
“an American literature.” Which, indeed, is about as likely to be made in that 
way as in any other. 

These are some of the disadvantages under which the proprietors and con- 
ductors of Saturday Reviews and of periodical literature generally labor in 
America. As to writers, their troubles are not of this time and this land 
only. The complaint of the precariousness of a living gained by the profes- 
sion of letters is no new one. The further we go back the more common do 
we find it. One of the most successful authors that ever lived, Sir Walter 
Scott, said that “literature is a good staff but a sorry crutch.” But since Sir 
Walter’s time there has been a great change in the position and the payment 
of the literary class in Europe. The periodical press there, of the vastness 
of which those of us who have not looked into the subject have no notion, 
provides a large proportion of that class with constant and remunerative em- 
ployment. In Europe “a good writer can make a handsome competence ; 
but here that desideratum is only to be obtained by those who unite conspic- 
uous ability and great perseverance to capacity for labor and good management 
in such a degree as would ensure a large fortune in any other occupation, or by 


” 
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the paste-pot and scissor man, or the clever charlatan, who almost always is 
successful in all times and all countries. A good writer who is not yet quite 
up to making first-rate books, but who yet loves his work and has a con- 
science about the duing it, if he depends for his living upon papers and maga- 
zines, wil 
or a physician of only corresponding ability and opportunity has, accidents 
excepted, a certainty of a competence and a fair chance for a comfortable 
fortune. 


probably just not starve. A merchant, a manufacturer, a lawyer 


Be-ide all this, or it would ‘be better to say, in great measure the reason of 
all this is, the commercial, the physical, and the political work before us makes 
such exacting demands upon the thought and energy of the country, that to 


turn from these to literature a man must either be a mere literary dawdler, 
or be so possessed of the literary spirit that what is in him must have utter- 
ance. TI 

selves, can not be deterred by difficulty. In Europe the presence of large and 
culture, and leisure pro- 
vides both a constant demand for periodical literature of the highest class 


and a corresponding supply of writers who are able to furnish it. This con- 


1e latter, happily for the world, although not always so for them- 


well-established classes of people who have money 


’ 





sideration applies, in a great measure, to all literature. Younger brothers 


who have allowances, young barristers, fellows of colleges, clergymen who 
have a moderate but sure stipend, annuitants, pensioners, private tutors, and 
governesses, all highly educated, and many of them educated with a view to 
those positions, constantly recruit the ranks of authorship in all departments. 
To the existence of a recognized governess class in England is to be at- 
tributed the fact that there are so many more female authors than there are 
in this country. A large proportion of the female authors of England are, 
have been, or were educated to be, governesses in wealthy families. In that 
position they acquire a social culture and a knowledge of life which, combined 
with their early education, and the facility which women have for telling sto- 
ries, fit them peculiarly to be tale writers and novelists. Of the numbers of 
tales and novels produced yearly by this class of writers in Great Britain our 
publ ce has no notion. Only the successful names are heard in this country; 
and in literature, even more than in other walks of life, one success implies 
many failures. We have no such reservoirs on which to draw; happily, now 
at least, for us as a people. For a long time we must expect to see our share 
in literature a very small one compared with that of nations much our in- 
feriors in intellectual activity and diffused culture. But it need not therefore 
be unimportant to the world or without influence upon ourselves 

RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 

















THE CLAVERINGS. 


By AntHony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
WHAT WOULD MEN SAY OF You? 


ARRY, tell me the truth—tell 
me all the truth.” Harry 
Clavering was thus greeted 
when, in obedience to the 
summons from Lady Ongar, 
he went to her almost imme- 
diately on his return to Lon- 
don. 

It will be remembered that 
he had remained at Clavering 
some days after the departure 
of Hugh and Archie, lacking 
the courage to face his misfor- 
tunes boldly. But though his 
delay had been cowardly, it 
had not been easy to him to 
be a coward He despised 
himself for not having written 
with warm, full-expressed affec- 
tion to Florence and wifh hon- 
est, clear truth to Julia. Half 
his misery rose from this feel- 
ing of self-abasement, and 
from the consciousness that he 
was weak, piteously weak, ex- 

actly in that in which he had often boasted to himself that he was strong. 

But such inward boastings are not altogether bad. They preserve men from 

succumbing, and make at any rate some attempt to realize themselves. The 

man who tells himself that he is brave, will struggle much before he flies ; 
but the man who never does so tell himself, will find flying easy unless his 
heart be of nature very high. Now had come the moment either for flying 
or not flying; and Harry, swearing that he would stand his ground, resolutely 
took his hat and gloves, and made his way to Bolton Street with a sore heart. 

But as he went he could not keep himself from arguing the matter within 
his own breast. He knew what was his duty. It was his duty to stick to 

Florence, not only with his word and his hand, but with his heart. It was 

35 
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his duty to tell Lady Ongar that not only his word was at Stratton, but hir 
heart also, and to ask her pardon for the wrong that he had done her by that 
caress. For some ten minutes as he walked through the streets his resolve 
was strong to do this manifest duty; but, gradually, as he thought of that 
caress, as he thought of the di ficulties of the « coming interview, as he thought 
of Julia’s high-toned beauty—perhaps something also of her wealth and 
birth—and more strongly still as he thought of her love for him, false, treach- 
erous, selfish arguments offered themselves to his mind—arguments which he 
knew to be false and selfish. Which of them did he love? Could it be right 
for him to give his hand without his heart? Could it really be good for Flor- 
ence—poor injured Florence, that she should be taken by a man who had 
ceased to regard her more than all other women? Were he to marry her 
now, would not that deceit be worse than the other deceit? Or, rather, 
would not that be deceitful, whereas the other course would simply be un- 
fortunate—unfortunate through circumstances for which he was blameless ? 
Damnable arguments! False, cowardly logic, by which all male jilts seek to 





excuse — own treachery to themselves and to others! 
Thus during the second ten minutes of his walk, his line of conduct became 


less plain to him, and as he entered Piccadilly he was racked with doubts 

But instead of settling them in his mind he unconsciously allowed himself to 

dwell upon the words with which he would seek to excuse his treachery to 

Florence. He thought how he would tell her—not to her face with spoken 

words, for that he could not do—but with written skill, that he was uz caus 
th 


of her goodness, that his love for her had fallen off through his own unwor- 


thiness, and had returned to one who was in all respects less perfect than she, 
but who in old days, as she well knew, had been his first love. Yes! he 
would say all a and Julia, let her anger be what it might, should know 
that he had said it. As he planned this, there came to him a little comfort, 
for he thought there was something grand in such a resolution. Yes; he 
would do that, even though he should lose Julia also 

Miserable clap-trap! He knew in his heart that all his logic was false, and 
his arguments baseless. Cease to love Florence Burton! He had not ceased 
to love her, nor is the heart of any man made so like a weathercock that it 
needs must turn itself hither and thither, as the wind directs, ate be alto- 
gether beyond the man’s control. For Harry, with all his faults, and in spite 
of his present falseness, was a man. No man ceases to love without a cause. 
No man need cease to love without a cause. A man may maintain his love, 
and nourish it, and keep it warm by honest, manly effort, as he may his prob- 
ity, his courage, or his honor. It was not that he had ceased to love Florence; 
but that the glare of the candle had been too bright for him and he had 
scorched his wings. After all, as to that embrace of which he had thought 


so much, and the memory of which was so sweet to him and so bitt it had 
simply been an accident. Thus, writing in his mind that letter to Florence 
which he knew, if he were an honest man, he would never allow himself to 
write, he reached Lady Ongar’s door without having arranged for hiinself any 
special line of conduct 
We must return for a moment to the fact that Hu und Are} had 

turned to town before Harry Clavering. How At had | engaged on 
great doings, the reader [ hope, will remember; and 

formed here that the fifty pounds was duly taken to Mount nd were 
extracted 1 him 1 the spy without much ditliculty. | w that 
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Archie in return obtained any immediate aid or valuable information from 
Sophie Gordeloup; but Sophie did obtain some information from him w hich 
she found herself able to use for her own purposes. As his position with 
reference to love and marriage was being discussed, and the position also of 
the divine Julia, Sophie hinted her fear of another Clavering lover. What 
did Archie think of his cousin Harry? “Why; he’s engaged to another 
girl,” said Archie, opening wide his eyes and his mouth, and becoming very 


free with his information. This was a matter to which Sophie found it worth 


her while to attend, and she soon learned from Archie all that Archie knew 
about Florence Burton. And this was all that could be known. No secret 
had been made in the family of Harry’s engagement. Archie told his fair 


assistant that Miss Burton had been received at Clavering Park openly as 


tit i 
Harry’s future wife, and, “by Jove, you know, he can’t be coming it with 
Julia after that, you know.” Sophie made a little grimace, but did not say 
much. She, remembering that she had caught Lady Ongar in Harry’s arms, 
t ight that by love he x ht be comu t with Julia, even after Miss 
Burton's reception at Claver Park Then, t she remembered some few 
words that had passed | en her and her ir Julia after Ha part 
re on the evenin ul ice, and per i that Julia w ince 
of the very existence of | Burton, ev though Flor ud been 
recel ve | it tr Park ] Ss W S I it I I ‘vil iT it t be 
sed! Her respect for Harry rose immea al She had not him 
credit for so much auda ! galla and much sh S had 


perhaps aided hit ly that he had shown so strong a det ‘ te 
have nothing to do wit I There re t mation si | sed and 
it was used 

The reader will now lerstand what was tl trut Ww h | 0) ur 
demanded from Harry Clavering. “Harry, tell me the trut AI the 
dott Q had forwa a } . . ‘ when 
she s hese words, and stood I hit the face, r nver 

ao teow had 

What th? said Harr Have I t i I ew 
well what was the truth re 1 hir 


Lies can be acted as well as told. Harry, tell me all at Who is 
Florence Burton; whoa what She } ‘ n ad 
settied tt selves for hil witl tt ! i ‘ t 

was 1 er that s s! i t hav tt ‘ 
st new it now And it was Ww that «} ha " 
vas he t himsel tel " Af rat t ‘ 
Ba t ! te erect. a | , } ‘ : 
‘ ' 4 ! at i ha ‘ t " . 
this Flor Burtor 

She . hier ul 

\ 7 that ‘ at 

y not : ward \ 
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the paste-pot and scissor man, or the clever charlatan, who almost always is 
successful in all times and all countries. A good writer who is not yet quite 
up to making first-rate books, but who yet loves his work and has a con- 
science about the doing it, if he depends for his living upon papers and maga- 
zines, will probably just not starve. A merchant, a manufacturer, a lawyer 
or a physician of only corresponding ability and opportunity has, accidents 
excepted, a certainty of a competence and a fair chance for a comfortable 
fortune. 

Beside all this, or it would be better to say, in great measure the reason of 
all this is, the commercial, the physical, and the political work before us makes 
such exacting demands upon the thought and energy of the country, that to 
turn from these to literature a man must either be a mere literary dawdler, 
or be so possessed of the literary spirit that what is in him must have utter- 
ance. The latter, happily for the world, although not always so for them- 
selves, can not be deterred by difficulty. In Europe the presence of large and 
well-established classes of people who have money, culture, and leisure pro- 
vides both a constant demand for periodical literature of the highest class, 
and a corresponding supply of writers who are able to furnish it. This con- 
sideration applies, in a great measure, to all literature. Younger brothers 
who have allowances, young barristers, fellows of colleges, clergymen who 
have a moderate but sure stipend, annuitants, pensioners, private tutors, and 
governesses, all highly educated, and many of them educated with a view to 
those positions, constantly recruit the ranks of authorship in all departments, 
To the existence of a recognized governess class in England is to be at- 
tributed the fact that there are so many more female authors than there are 
in this country. A large proportion of the female authors of England are, 
have been, or were educated to be, governesses in wealthy families. In that 
position they acquire a social culture and a knowledge of life which, combined 
with their early education, and the facility which women have for telling sto- 
ries, fit them peculiarly to be tale writers and novelists. Of the numbers of 
tales and novels produced yearly by this class of writers in Great Britain our 
public has no notion. Only the successful names are heard in this country; 
and in literature, even more than in other walks of life, one success implies 
many failures. We have no such reservoirs on which to draw ; happily, now 
at least, for us as a people. For a long time we must expect to see our share 
in literature a very small one compared with that of nations much our in- 
feriors in intellectual activity and diffused culture. But it need not therefore 
be unimportant to the world or without influence upon ourselves. 

RicHArRD Grant WHITE. 














THE CLAVERINGS. 


By AntTHony TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
WHAT WOULD MEN SAY OF You? 


ARRY, tell me the truth—tell 
me all the truth.” Harry 
Clavering was thus greeted 
when, in obedience to the 
summons from Lady Ongar, 
he went to her almost imme- 
diately on his return to Lon- 
don. 

It will be remembered that 
he had remained at Clavering 
some days after the departure 
of Hugh and Archie, lacking 
the courage to face his misfor- 
tunes boldly. But though his 
delay had been cowardly, it 
had not been easy to him to 
be a coward. He despised 
himself for not having written 
with warm, full-expressed affec- 
tion to Florence and with hon- 
est, clear truth to Julia. Half 
his misery rose from this feel- 
ing of self-abasement, and 

: from the consciousness that he 

— a was weak, piteously weak, ex- 
actly in that in which he had often boasted to himself that he was strong. 

But such inward boastings are not altogether bad. They preserve men from 

succumbing, and make at any rate some attempt to realize themselves. The 

man who tells himself that he is brave, will struggle much before he flies ; 
but the man who never does so tell himself, will find flying easy unless his 
heart be of nature very high. Now had come the moment either for flying 
or not flying; and Harry, swearing that he would stand his ground, resolutely 
took his hat and gloves, and made his way to Bolton Street with a sore heart. 

But as he went he could not keep himself from arguing the matter within 
his own breast. He knew what was his duty. It was his duty to stick to 

Florence, not only with his word and his hand, but with his heart. It was 
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his duty to tell Lady Ongar that not only his word was at Stratton, but hir 
heart also, and to ask her pardon for the wrong that he had done her by that 
caress. For some ten minutes as he walked through the streets his resolve 
was strong to do this manifest duty; but, gradually, as he thought of that 
caress, as he thought of the difficulties of the coming interview, as he thought 
of Julia’s high-toned beauty—perhaps something also of her wealth and 
birth—and more strongly still as he thought of her love for him, false, treach- 
erous, selfish arguments offered themselves to his mind—arguments which he 
knew to be false and selfish. Which of them did he love? Could it be right 
for him to give his hand without his heart? Could it really be good for Flor- 
ence—poor injured Florence, that she should be taken by a man who had 
ceased to regard her more than all other women? Were he to marry her 
now, would not that deceit be worse than the other deceit? Or, rather, 
would not that be deceitful, whereas the other course would simply be un- 
fortunate—unfortunate through circumstances for which he was blameless? 
Damnable arguments! False, cowardly logic, by which all male jilts seek to 
excuse their own treachery to themselves and to others | 

Thus during the second ten minutes of his walk, his line of conduct became 
less plain to him, and as he entered Piccadilly he was racked with doubts. 
But instead of settling them in his mind he unconsciously allowed himself to 
dwell upon the words with which he would seek to excuse his treachery to 
Florence. He thought how he would tell her—not to her face with spoken 
words, for that he could not do—but with written skill, that he was unworthy 
of her goodness, that his love for her had fallen off through his own unwor- 
thiness, and had returned to one who was in all respects less perfect than she, 
but who in old days, as she well knew, had been his first love. Yes! he 
would say all this, and Julia, let her anger be what it might, should know 
that he had said it. As he planned this, there came to him a little comfort, 
for he thought there was something grand in such a resolution. Yes; he 
would do that, even though he should lose Julia also. 

Miserable clap-trap! He knew in his heart that all his logic was false, and 
his arguments baseless. Cease to love Florence Burton! He had not ceased 
to love her, nor is the heart of any man made so like a weathercock that it 
needs must turn itself hither and thither, as the wind directs, and be alto- 
gether beyond the man’s control. For Harry, with all his faults, and in spite 
of his present falseness, was a man. No man ceases to love without a cause. 
No man need cease to love without a cause. A man may maintain his love, 
and nourish it, and keep it warm by honest, manly effort, as he may his prob- 
ity, his courage, or his honor. It was not that he had ceased to love Florence; 
but that the glare of the candle had been too bright for him and he had 
scorched his wings. After all, as to that embrace of which he had thought 
so much, and the memory of which was so sweet to him and so bitter—it had 
simply been an accident. Thus, writing in his mind that letter to Florence 
which he knew, if he were an honest man, he would never allow himself to 
write, he reached Lady Ongar’s door without having arranged for himself any 
special line of conduct. 

We must return for a moment to the fact that Hugh and Archie had re- 
turned to town before Harry Clavering. How Archie had been engaged on 
great doings, the reader, I hope, will remember; and he may as well be in- 
formed here that the fifty pounds was duly taken to Mount Street, and were 
extracted from him by the spy without much difficulty. I do not know that 
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Archie in return obtained any immediate aid or valuable information from 
; Sophie Gordeloup; but Sophie did obtain some information from him which 
she found herself able to use for her own purposes. As his position with 
t ie 
t reference to love and marriage was being discussed, and the position also of 
4 the divine Julia, Sophie hinted her fear of another Clavering lover. What 
2 did Archie think of his cousin Harry? “Why; he’s engaged to another 
“ girl,” said Archie, opening wide his eyes and his mouth, and becoming very 
t free with his information. This was a matter to which Sophie found it worth 
; her while to attend, and she soon learned from Archie all that Archie knew 
3 about Florence Burton. And this was all that could be known. No secret 
ne had been made in the family of Harry’s engagement. Archie told his fair 
: assistant that Miss Burton had been received at Clavering Park openly as 
- Harry’s future wife, and, “by Jove, you know, he can’t be coming it with 
? Julia after that, you know.” Sophie made a little grimace, but did not say 
" much. She, remembering that she had caught Lady Ongar in Harry’s arms, 
| thought that, “by Jove,” he might be coming it with Julia, even after Miss 
. Burton’s reception at Clavering Park. Then, too, she remembered some few 
. words that had passed between her and her dear Julia after Harry’s depart- 
. ure on the evening of the embrace, and perceived that Julia was in ignorance 
i. of the very existence of Florence Burton, even though Florence had been 
. received at the Park. This was information worth having—information to be 
used! Her respect for Harry rose immeasurably. She had not given him 
4 credit for so much audacity, so much gallantry, and so much skill. She had 
‘ thought him to be a pigheaded Clavering, like the rest of them. He was not 
‘ pigheaded; he was a promising young man; she could have liked him and 
a perhaps aided him—only that he had shown so strong a determination to 
t have nothing to do with her. Therefore the information should be used—and 
. it was used. 
The reader will now understand what was the truth which Lady Ongar 
a demanded from Harry Clavering. “ Harry, tell me the truth; tell me all the 
a truth.” She had come forward to meet him in the middle of the room when 
¢ she spoke these words, and stood looking him in the face, not having given 
a him her hand. 
4 “What truth?” said Harry. “ Have I ever told youa lie?” But he knew 
well what was the truth required of him. 
1 “ Lies can be acted as well as told. Harry, tell me all at once. Who is 
F Florence Burton; who and what?” She knew it all, then, and things had 
A settled themselves for him without the necessity of any action on his part. 
d It was odd enough that she should not have learned it before, but at any rate 
' she knew it now. And it was well that she should have been told—only how 
Pr was he to excuse himself for that embrace? “At any rate speak to me,” she 
said, standing quite erect, and looking as a Juno might have looked. “You 
# will acknowledge at least that I have a right to ask the question. Who is 
7 this Florence Burton?” 
y “She is the daughter of Mr. Burton of Stratton.” 
“ And is that all that you can tell me? Come, Harry, be braver than that. 
4 1 was not such a coward once with you. Are you engaged to marry her?” 
a “Yes, Lady Ongar, I am.” 
€ “Then you have had your revenge on me, and now we are quits.” So say- 
; e ing, she stepped back from the middle of the room, and sat herself down on 
her accustomed seat. He was left there standing, and it seemed as though she 
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intended to take no further notice of him. He might go if he pleased, and 
there would be an end of it all. The difficulty would be over, and he might 
at once write to Florence in what language he liked. It would simply bea 
little episode in his life, and his escape would not have been arduous. 

But he could not go from her in that way. He could not bring himself to 
leave the room without some further word. She had spoken of revengo, 
Was it not incumbent on him to explain to her that there had been no re- 
venge; that he had loved, and suffered, and forgiven without one thought of 
anger—and that then he had unfortunately loved again? Must he not find 
some words in which to tell her that she had been the light, and he simply 
the poor moth that had burned his wings. 

“No, Lady Ongar,” said he, “there has been no revenge.” 

“We will call is justice, if you please. At any rate I do not mean to com- 
plain.” 

“If you ever injured me——™” he began. 

“T did injure you,” said she, sharply. 

“If you ever injured me, I forgave you freely.” 

“T did injure you ” As she spoke she rose again from her seat, show- 
ing how impossible to her was that tranquillity which she had attempted to 
maintain. “I did injure you, but the injury came to you early in life, and 
sat lightly on you. Within a few months you had learned to love this young 
lady at the place you went to—the first young lady you saw! I had not done 
you much harm, Harry. But that which you have done me cannot be un- 
done. 

“Julia,” he said, coming up to her. 

“No; not Julia. When you were here before I asked you to call me so, 
hoping, longing, believing—doing more, so much more than I could have 
done, but that I thought my love might now be of service to you. You do 
not think that I had heard of this then.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“No. It is odd that I should not have known it, as I now hear that she 
was at my sister’s house; but all others have not been as silent as you have 
been. We are quits, Harry; that is all that I have tosay. We are quits 
now.” 

“ T have intended to be true to you—to you and to her.” 

“ Were you true when you acted as you did the other night?” He could 
not explain to her how greatly he had been tempted. “ Were you true when 
you held me in your arms as that woman came in? Had you not made me 
think that I might glory in loving you, and that I might show her that I 
scorned her when she thought to promise me her secresy—her secresy, as 
though I were ashamed of what she had seen. I was not ashamed—not then. 
Had all the world known it, I should not have been ashamed. ’I have loved 
him long,’ I should have said, ‘and him only. He is to be my husband, and 
now at last I need not be ashamed.’” So much she spoke, standing up, look- 
ing at him with firm face, and uttering her syllables with a quick clear voice ; 
but at the last word there came a quiver in her tone, and the strength of her 
countenance quailed, and there was a tear which made dim her eye, and she 
knew that she could no longer stand before him. She endeavored to seat 
herself with composure; but the attempt failed, and as she fell back upon 
the sofa he just heard the sob which had cost her so great and vain an effort 
to restrain. In an instant he was kneeling at her feet; and grasping at the 
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hand with which she was hiding her face. “Julia,” he said, “look at me; 
let us at any rate understand each other at last.” 

“ No, Harry; there must be no more such knowledge—no more such under- 
standing. You must go from me, and come here no more. Had it not been 
for that other night, I would still have endeavored to regard you as a friend. 
But I have no right to such friendship. I have sinned and gone astray, and 
am a thing vile and polluted. I so!d myself, as a beast is sold, and men have 
treated me as I treated myself.” 

“ Have I treated you so?” 

“ Yes, Harry; you, you. How did you treat me when you took me in your 
arms and kissed me—knowing, knowing that I was not to be your wife? O 
God, I have sinned. I have sinned, and I am punished.” 

“No, no,” said he, rising from his knees, “it was not as you say.” 

“Then how was it, sir? Is it thus that you treat other women—your 
friends, those to whom you declare friendship? What did you mean me to 
think ?” 

“That I loved you.” 

“Yes; with a love that should complete my disgrace—that should finish 
my degradation. But I had not heard of this Florence Burton ; and, Harry, 
that night I was happy in my bed. And in that next week when you were 
down there for that sad ceremony, I was happy here, happy and proud. Yes, 
Harry, I was so proud when I thought you still loved me—loved me in spite 
of my past sin, that I almost’ forgot that I was polluted. You have made me 
remember it, and I shall not forget it again.” 

It would have been better for him had he gone away at once. Now he was 
sitting in a chair, sobbing violently, and pressing away the tears from his 
cheeks with his hands. How could he make her understand that he had in- 
tended no insult when he embraced her? Was it not incumbent on him to 
tell her that the wrong he then did was done to Florence Burton, and not to 
her? But his agony was too much for him at present, and he could find no 
words in which to speak to her. 

“T said to myself that you would come when the funeral was over, and I 
wept for poor Hermy as I thought that my lot was so much happier than 
hers. But people have what they deserve, and Hermy, who has done no 
such wrong as I have done, is not crushed as I am crushed. It was just, 
Harry, that the punishment should come from you, but it has come very 
heavily.” 

“ Julia, it was not meant to be so.” 

“Well; we will let that pass. I cannot unsay, Harry, all that I have 
said—all that I did not say, but which you must have thought and known 
when you were here last. I cannot bid you believe that I do not—love you.” 

“ Not more tenderly or truly than I love you.” 

“ Nay, Harry, your love to me can be neither true nor tender—nor will I 
permit it to be offered to me. You do not think that I would rob that girl 
of what is hers. Mine for you may be both tender and true; but, alas, truth 
has come to me when it can avail me no longer.” 

“Julia, if you will say that you love me, it shall avail you.” 

“In saying that, you are continuing to ill-treat me. Listen to me now. I 
hardly know when it began, for, at first, I did not expect that you would for- 
give me and let me be dear to you as I used to be; but as you sat here, look- 
ing up into my face in the old way, it came on me gradually—the feeling that 
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it might be so; and I told myself that if you would take me I might be of 
service to you, and I thought that I might forgive myself at last for possess- 
ing this money if I could throw it into your lap, so that you might thrive 
with it in the world; and I said to myself that it might be well to wait awhile, 
till I should see whether you really loved me; but then came that burst of 
passion, and though I knew that you were wrong, I was proud to feel that I 
was still so dear to you. It is all over. We understand each other at last, 
and you may go. There is nothing to be forgiven between us.” 

He had now resolved that Florence must go by the board. If Julia would 
still take him she should be his wife, and he would face Florence and al! the 
Burtons, and his own femily, and all the world in the matter of his treachery. 
What would he care what the world might say? His treachery to Florence 
was a thing completed. Now, at this moment, he felt himself to be so de- 
voted to Julia as to make him regard his engagement to Florence as one which 
must, at all hazards, be renounced. He thought of his mother’s sorrow, of 
his father’s scorn—of the dismay with which Fanny would hear concerning 
him a tale which she would believe to be so impossible; he thought of Theo- 
dore Burton, and the deep, unquenchable anger of which that brother was 
capable, and of Cecilia and her outraged kindness ; he thought of the infamy 
which would be attached to him, and resolved that he must bear it all. Even 
if his own heart did not move him so to act, how could he hinder himself 
from giving comfort and happiness to this woman who was before him? In- 
jury, wrong, and broken-hearted wretchedness, he could not prevent; but, 
therefore, this part was as open to him as the other. Men would say that he 
had done this for Lady Ongar’s money ; and the indignation with which he 
was able to regard this false accusation—for his mind declared such accusa- 
tion to be damnably false—gave him some comfort. People might say of him 
what they pleased. He was about todo the best within his power. Bad, 
alas, was the best, but it was of no avail now to think of that. 

“Julia,” he said, “ between us at least there shall be nothing to be for- 
given.” 

“ There is nothing,” said she. 

“ And there shall be no broken love. I am true to you now—as ever.” 

“ And, what, then, of your truth to Miss Florence Burton ?” 

“Tt will not be for you to rebuke me with that. We have, both of us, 
played our game badly, but not for that reason need we both be ruined and 
broken-hearted. In your folly you thought that wealth was better than love; 
and I, in my folly—I thought that one love blighted might be mended by 
another. When I asked Miss Burton to‘ be my wife you were the wife of 
another man. Now that you are free again I cannot marry Miss Burton.” 

“ You must marry her, Harry.” 

“There shall be no must in such acase. You do not know her, and cannot 
understand how good, how perfect she is, She is too good to take a hand 
without a heart.” 

“ And what would men say of you?” 

“TI must bear what men say. I do not suppose that I shall be all happy— 
not even with your love. When things have once gone wrong they cannot 
be mended without showing the patches. But yet men stay the hand of ruin 
for a while, tinkering here and putting in a nail there, stitching and cobbling; 
and so things are kept together. It must beso for you and me. Give me 
your hand, Julia, for I have never deceived you, and you need not fear that I 
shall doso now. Give me your hand, and say that you will be my wife.” 
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“No, Harry; not your wife. I do not, as you say, know that perfect girl, 
but I will not rob one that is so good.” 

“You are bound to me, Julia. You must doasI bid you. You have told 
me that you love me; and I have told you—and I tell you now, that I love 
none other as I love you—have never loved any other as I loved you. Give 
me your hand.” Then, coming to her, he took her hand, while she sat with 
her face averted from him. “Tell me that you will be my wife.” But she 
would not say the words. She was less selfish than he, and was thinking— 
was trying to think what might be best for them all, but, above all, what 


might be best for him. “Speak to me,” he said, “and acknowledge that you 
wronged me when you thought that the expression of my love was an insult 
to you.” 


“Tt is easy to say, speak. What shall I say?” 

“Say that you will be my wife.” 

“ No—I will not say it.” She rose again from her chair, and took her hand 
away from him. “I will not say it. Go now and think over all that you have 
done; and I also will think of it. God help me. What evil comes when evil 
has been done. But, Harry, I understand you now, and I at least will blame 
you nomore. Go and see Florence Burton; and if, when you see her, you 
find that you can love her, take her to your heart, and be true to her. You 
shall never hear another reproach from me. Go now, go; there is nothing 
more to be said.” 

He paused a moment as though he were going to speak, but he left the 
room without another word. As he went along the passage and turned on 
the stairs he saw her standing at the door of the room, looking at him, and it 
seemed that her eves were imploring him to be true to her in spite of the 
words that she had spoken. ‘“‘ And I will be true to her,” he said to himself. 
“ She was the first that I ever loved, and I will be true to her.” 

He went out, and for an hour or two wandered about the town, hardly 
knowing whither his steps were taking him. There had been a tragic serious- 
ness in what had occurred to him this evening, which seemed to cover him 
with care, and make him feel that his youth was gone from him. At any 
former period of his life his ears would have tingled with pride to hear such 
a woman as Lady Ongarspeak of her love for him in such terms as she had 
used ; but there was no room now for pride in his bosom. Now at least he 
thought nothing of her wealth or rank. He thought of her as a woman be- 
tween whom and himself there existed so strong a passion as to make it im- 
possible that he should marry another, even though his duty plainly required 
it. The grace and graciousness of his life were over; but love still remained 
to him, and of that he must make the most. All others whom he regarded 
would revile him, and now he must live for this woman alone. She had said 
that she had injured him. Yes, indeed, she had injured him! She had robbed 
him of his high character, of his unclouded brow, of that self-pride which had 
so often told him that he was living a life without reproach among men. She 
had brought him to a state in which misery must be his bedfellow, and dis- 
grace his companion; but still she loved him, and to that love he would be 
true. 

And as to Florence Burton—how was he to settle matters with her? That 
letter for which he had been preparing the words as he went to Bolton Street, 
before the necessity for it had become irrevocable, did not now appear to him 
to be very easy. At any rate he did not attempt it on that night. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MAN WHO DUSTED HIS BOOTS WITH HIS HANDKERCHIEF. 


Wuen Florence Burton had written three letters to Harry without re- 
ceiving a word in reply to either of them, she began to be seriously unhappy, 
The last of these letters, received by him after the scene described in the last 
chapter, he had been afraid to read. It still remained unopened in his pocket, 
But Florence, though she was unhappy, was not even yet jealous. Her fears 
did not lie in that direction, nor had she naturally any tendency to such un- 
easiness. He was ill, she thought; orif not ill in health, then ill at ease, 
Some trouble afflicted him of which he could not bring himself to tell her the 
facts, and as she thought of this she remembered her own stubbornness on 
the subject of their marriage, and blamed herself in that she was not now 
with him, to comfort him. If such comfort would avail him anything now, 
she would be stubborn no longer. When the third letter brought no reply 
she wrote to her sister-in-law, Mrs. Burton, confessing her uneasiness, and 
begging for comfort. Surely Cecilia could not but see him occasionally—or at 
any rate have the power of seeing him. Or Theodore might do so—as, of 
course, he would be at the office. If anything ailed him would Cecilia tell 
her all the truth? But Cecilia, when she began to fear that something did 
ail hiro, did not find it very easy to tell Florence all the truth. 

But there was jealousy at Stratton, though Florence was not jealous. Old 
Mrs. Burton had become alarmed, and was ready to tear the eyes out of Harry 
Clavering’s head if Harry should be false to her daughter. This was a mis- 
fortune of which, with all her brood, Mrs. Burton had as yet known nothing. 
No daughter of hers had been misused by any man, and no son of hers had 
ever misused any one’s daughter. Her children had gone out into the world 
steadily, prudently, making no brilliant marriages, but never falling into any 
mistakes. She heard of such misfortunes around her—that a young lady 
here had loved in vain, and that a young lady there had been left to wear the 
willow ; but such sorrows had never visited her roof, and she was disposed to 
think—and perhaps to say—that the fault lay chiefly in the imprudence of 
mothers. What if at last, when her work in this line had been so nearly 
brought to a successful close, misery and disappointment should come also 
upon her lamb! In such case Mrs. Burton, we may say, was a ewe who 
would not see her lamb suffer without many bleatings and considerable exer- 
cise of her maternal energies. 

And tidings had come to Mrs. Burton which had not as yet been allowed 
to reach Florence’s ears. In the office at the Adelphi was one Mr. Walliker, 
who had a younger brother now occupying that desk in Mr. Burton’s office 
which had belonged to Harry Clavering. Through Bob Walliker Mrs. Bur- 
ton learned that Harry did not come to the office even when it was known 
that he had returned to London from Clavering—and she also learned at last 
that the young men in the office were connecting Harry Clavering’s name 
with that of a rich and noble widow, Lady Ongar. Then Mrs. Burton wrote 
to her son Theodore, as Florence had writien to Theodore’s wife. 

Mrs. Burton, though she had loved Harry dearly, and had, perhaps, in 
many respects liked him better than any of her sons-in-law, had, neverthe- 
less, felt some misgivings from the first. Florence was brighter, better educa- 
ted and cleverer than her elder sisters, and therefore when it had come to pass 
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that she was asked in marriage by a man somewhat higher in rank and softer 
in manners than they who had married her sisters, there had seemed to be 
some reason for the change—but Mrs, Burton had felt that it was a ground 
for apprehension. High rank and soft manners may not always belong to a 
true heart. At first she was unwilling to hint this caution even to herself; 
but at last, as her suspicions grew, she spoke the words very frequently, not 
only to herself, but also to her husband. Why, oh why, had she let into her 
house any man differing in mode of life from those whom she had known to 
be honest and good? How would her gray hairs be made to go in sorrow to 
the grave, if, after all her old prudence and all her old success, her last pet 
lamb should be returned to the mother’s side, ill-used, maimed, and blighted! 

Theodore Burton, when he received his mother’s l-tter, had not seen Harry 
since his return from Clavering. He had been inclined to be very angry with 
him for his long and unannounced absence from the office. “He will do no 
good,” he had said to his wile. “He does not know what real work means.” 
But his anger turned to disgust as regarded Harry, and almost to despair as 
regarded his sister, when Harry had been a week in town and yet had not 
shown himself at the Adelphi. But at this time Theodore Burton had heard 
no word of Lady Ongar, though the clerks in the office had that name daily 
in their mouths. ‘Cannot you go to him, Theodore?” said his wife. ‘It is 
very easy to say go to him,” he replied. “If I made it my business I could, 
of course, go to him, and no doubt find him if I was determined to do so— 
but what more could I do? I can lead a horse to the water, but I cannot 
make him drink.” “ You could speak to him of Florence,” “That is such a 
woman’s idea,” said the husband. ‘ When every proper incentive to duty 
and ambition has failed him, he is to be brought into the right way by the 
mention of a girl’s name!” “ May Isee him?” Ceciliaurged. “ Yes—if you 
can catch him; but I do not advise you to try.” 

After that came the two letters for the husband and wife, each of which 
was shown to the other; and then for the first time did either of them re- 
ceive the idea that Lady Ongar with her fortune might be a cause of misery 
to their sister. ‘I don’t believe a word of it,” said Cecilia, whose cheeks 
were burning, half with shame and half withanger. Harry had been such a 
pet with her—had already been taken so closely to her heart asa brother! 
“T should not have suspected him of that kind of baseness,” said Theodore, 
very slowly. “ He is not base,” said Cecilia. ‘He may be idle and foolish, 
but he is not base.” 

“T must at any rate go after him now,” said Theodore. “I don’t be- 
lieve this—I won’t believe it. I do not believeit. But if it should be 
true ei 

“Oh, Theodore.” 

“T do not think it is true. It is not the kind of weakness I have seen 
in him. He is weak and vain, but I should have said that he was true.” 

“T am sure he is true.” 

“T think so, I cannot say more than that I think so.” 

“ You will write to your mother?” 

os Yes.” 

“ And may I ask Florence to come up? Is it not always better that peo- 
ple should be near to each other when they are engaged ?” 

“ You can ask her, if you like. I doubt whether she will come.” 

. She will come if she thinks that anything is amiss with him.” 
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Cecilia wrote immediately to Florence, pressing her invitation in the 
strongest terms that she could use. “I tell you the whole truth,” she said, 
“‘ We have not seen him, and this of course, has troubled us very greatly. I 
feel quite sure he would come to us if you were here; and this, I think, 
shoald bring you, if no other consideration does so. Theodore imagines that 
he has become simply idle, and that he is ashamed to show himself here be- 
cause of that. It may be that he has some trouble with reference to his own 
home, of which we know nothing. But if he has any such trouble you ought 
to be made aware of it, and I feel sure that he would tell you if you were 
here.” Much more she said, arguing in the same way, and pressing Florence 
to come to London. 

Mr. Burton did not at once send a reply to his mother, but he wrote the 
following note to Harry : 

ApELPHI ——, May, 186— 

My Dear CLAverine :—I have been sorry to notice your continued absence from 
the office, and both Cecilia and I have been very sorry that you have discontinued coming 
to us. But I should not have written to you on this matter, not wishing to interfere in 
your own concerns, had I not desired to see you specially with reference to my sister. As 
I have that to say to you concerning her which I can hardly write, will you make an ap- 
pointment with me here, or at my house? Or, if you cannot do that, will you say when 
I shall find you at home? If you will come and dine with us we shall like that best, 
and leave you to name an early day ; to-morrow, or the next day, or the day after. 

“ Very truly yours, 
“ Turopore Burton.” 

When Cecilia’s letter reached Stratton, and another post came without any 
letter from Harry, poor Florence’s heart sank low in her bosom. “ Well, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Burton, who watched her daughter anxiously while she was 
reading the letter. Mrs. Burton had not told Florence of her own letter to 
her son ; and now, having herself received no answer, looked to obtain some 
reply from that which her daughter-in-law had sent. 

“ Cecilia wants ine to go to London,” said Florence. 

“Ts there anything the matter that you should go just now?” 

“ Not exactly the matter, mamma; but you can see the letter.” 

Mrs. Burton read it slowly, and felt sure that much was the matter. She 
knew that Cecilia would have written in that strain only under the influence 
ot some great alarm. At first she was disposed to think that she herself 
would go to London. She was eager to know the truth—eager to utter her 
loud maternal bleatings if any wrong were threatened to herlamb. Florence 
might go with her, but she longed herself to be on the field of action. She 
felt that she could almost annihilate any man by her words and looks who 
would dare to ill-treat a girl of hers. 

“ Well, mamma—what do you think?” 

“T don’t know yet, my dear. I will speak to your papa before dinner,” 
But as Mrs. Burton had been usually autocratic in the management of her 
own daughters, Florence was aware that her mother simply required a little 
time before she made up her mind. “ It is not that I want to go London— 
for the pleasure of it, mamma.” 

“T know that, my dear.” 

“ Nor yet merely to see him !—though, of course, I do long to see him!” 

“Of course you do—why shouldn’t you?” 

“ But Cecilia is so very prudent, and she thinks that it will be better. And 
she would not have pressed it, unless Theodore had thought so too!” 
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“J thought Theodore would have written to me!” 

« But he writes so seldom.” 

“T expected a letter from him now, as I had written to him.” 

“ About Harry, do you mean?” 

“Well; yes. I did not mention it, as I was aware I might make you un- 
easy. But I saw that you were unhappy at not hearing from him.” 

“Oh, mamma, do let me go.” 

“Of course you shall go if you wish it; but let me speak to papa before 
anything is quite decided.” 

Mrs. Burton did speak to her husband, and it was arranged that Florence 
should go up to Onslow Crescent. But Mrs. Burton, though she had been 
always autocratic about her unmarried daughters, had never been autocratic 
about herself. When she hinted that she also might go, she saw that the 
scheme was not approved, and she at once abandoned it. 

“Tt would look as if we were all afraid,” said Mr. Burton; “and, after all, 
what does it come to? A young gentleman does not write to his sweetheart 
for two or three weeks. I used to think myself the best lover in the world 
if I wrote once a month.” 

“There was no penny post then, Mr. Burton.” 

“ And I often wish there was none now,”,said Mr. Burton. That matter 
was therefore decided, and Florence wrote back to her sister-in-law, saying 
that she would go up to London on the third day from that. In the mean- 
time, Harry Clavering and Theodore Burton had met. 

Has it ever been the lot of any unmarried male reader of these pages to 
pass three or four days in London, without anything to do—to have to get 
through them by himself—and to have that burden on his shoulder, with the 
additional burden of some terrible, wearing misery, away from which there 
seems to be no road, and out of which there is apparently no escape? That 
was Harry Clavering’s condition for some few days after the evening which he 
last passed in the company of Lady Ongar; and I will ask any such un- 
married man whether, in such a plight, there was for him any other 
alternative but to wish himself dead? In such a condition, a man can simply 
walk the streets by himself, and declare to himself that everything is bad, and 
rotten, and vile, and worthless. He wishes himself dead, and calculates the 
different advantages of prussic acid and pistols. He may the while take his 
meals very punctually at his club, may smoke his cigars, and drink his bitter 
beer, or brandy-and-water; but he is all the time wishing himself dead, and 
making that calculation as to the best way of achieving that desirable result. 
Such was Harry Clavering’s condition now. As for his office, the doors of 
that place were absolutely closed against him, by the presence of Theodore 
Burton. When he attempted to read, he could not understand a word, or sit 
for ten minutes with a book in his hand. No occupation was possible to him. 
He longed to go again to Bolton Street, but he did not even do that. If there, 
he could act only as though Florence had been deserted for ever; and if he so 
acted, he would be infamous for life. And yet he had sworn to Julia that 
such was his intention. He hardly dared to ask himself which of the two he 
loved. The misery of it all had become so heavy upon him, that he could 
take no pleasure in the thought of his love. It must always be all regret, all 
sorrow, and all remorse. Then there came upon him the letter from 
Theodore Burton, and he knew that it was necessary that he should see the 
writer. 
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Nothing could be more disagreeable than such an interview, but he could 
not allow himself to be guilty of the cowardice of declining it. Of a personal 
quarrel with Burton he was not afraid. He felt, indeed, that he might almost 
find relief in the capability of being himself angry with any one. But he 
must positively make up his mind before such an interview. He must devote 
himself either to Florence or to Julia; and he did not know how to abandon 
the one or the other. He had allowed himself to be so governed by impulse 
that he had pledged himself to Lady Ongar, and had sworn to her that he 
would be entirely hers. She, it is true, had not taken him altogether at his 
word, but not the less did he know—did he think that he knew—that she 
looked:for the performance of his promise. And she had been the first that 
he had sworn to love! 

In his dilemma he did at last go to Bolton Street, and there found that 
Lady Ongar had left town for three or four days. The servant said that she 
had gone, he believed, to the Isle of Wight ; and that Madam Gordeloup had 
gone with her. She was to be back in town early in the following week, 
This was on a Thursday, and he was aware that he could not postpone his 
interview with Burton till after Julia’s return. So he went to his club, and 
nailing himself as it were to the writing-table, made an appointment for the 
following morning. He would be with Burton at the Adelphi at twelve 
o'clock. He had been in trouble, he said, and that trouble had kept him 
from the office and from Onslow Crescent. Having written this, he sent it 
off, and then played billiards, and smoked, and dined, played more billiards, 
and smoked and drank till the usual hours of the night had come. He was 
not a man who liked such things. He had not become what he was by pass- 
ing his earlier years after this fashion. But his misery required excitement, 
and, billiards, with tobacco, were better than the desolation of solitude. 

On the following morning he did not breakfast till near eleven. Why should 
he get up as long as it was possible to obtain the relief which was to be had 
from dozing? As far as possible he would not thjnk of the matter till he had 
put his hat upon his head to go to the Adelphi. But the time for taking his 
hat soon came, and he started on his short journey. But even as he walked, 
he could not think of it. He was purposeless, as a ship without a rudder, 
telling himself that he could only go as the winds might direct him. How 
he did hate himself for his one weakness! And yet he hardly made an effort 
to overcome it. On one point only did he seem to have a resolve. If Burtén 
attempted to use with him anything like a threat, he would instantly 
resent it. 

Punctually at twelve he walked into the outer office, and was told that Mr. 
Burton was in his room. 

“ Halloa, Clavering,” said Walliker, who was standing with his back to the 
fire, “1 thought we had lost you for good and all. And here you are come 
back again |!” 

Harry had always disliked this man, and now hated him worse than ever. 
“Yes; I am here,” said he, “for a few minutes; but I believe I need not 
trouble you.” 

“ All right, old fellow,” said Walliker; and then Harry passed through into 
the inner room. 

“I am very glad to see you, Harry,” said Burton, rising, and giving 
his hand cordially to Clavering. “And I am sorry to hear that you have been 
in trouble. Is it anything in which we can help you?” 
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“T hope—Mrs. Burton is well,” said Harry, hesitating. 

“ Pretty well.” 

“ And the children ?” 

“Quite well. They say you are a very bad fellow not to go and see them.” 

“1 believe I am a bad fellow,” said Harry. 

“Sit down, Harry. It will be best to come at the point at once; will it 
not? Is there anything wrong between you and Florence ?” 

“What do you mean by wrong?” 

“T should call it very wrong—hideously wrong—if, after all that has 
passed between you, there should now be any doubt as to your affection for 
each other. If such doubt were now to arise with her, I should almost dis- 
own my sister.” 

“ You will never have to blush for her.” 

“T think not. I thank God that hitherto there have been no such blushes 
among us. And I hope, Harry, that my heart may never have to bleed for 
her. Come, Harry, let me tell you all at once like an honest man. I hate 
subterfuges and secrets. A report has reached the old people at home—not 
Florence, mind—that you are untrue to Florence, and are passing your time 
with that lady who is the sister of your cousin’s wife.” 

“What right have they to ask how I pass my time?” 

“Do not be unjust, Harry. If you simply tell me that your visits to that 
lady imply no evil to my sister, I, knowing you to be a gentleman, will take 
your word for all that it can mean.” He paused, and Harry hesitated, and 
could not answer, “ Nay, dear friend—brother as we both of us have thought 
you—come once more to Onslow Crescent and kiss the bairns, and kiss 
Cecilia, too, and sit with us at our table, and talk as you used to do, and I 
will ask no further question ; nor will she. Then you will come back here to 
your work, and your trouble will be gone, and your mind will be at ease; 
and, Harry, one of the best girls that ever gave her heart into a man’s keep- 
ing will be there to worship you, and to swear when your back is turned that 
any one who says a word against you shall be no brother, and no sister, and 
no friend of hers.” 

And this was the man who had dusted his boots with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and whom Harry had regarded as being, on that account, hardly fit 
to be his friend! He knew that the man was noble, and good, and generous, 
and true; and knew also that in all that Burton said he simply did his duty 
asa brother. But not on that account was it the easier for him to reply. 

“Say that you will come to us this evening,” said Burton. “ Even if you 
have an engagement, put it off.” 

“T have none,” said Harry. 

“Then say that you will come to us, and all will be well.” 

Harry understood of course that his compliance with this invitation would 
be taken as implying that all was right. It would be so easy to accept the 
invitation, and any other answer was so difficult! But yet he would not 
bring himself to tell the lie. 

“ Burton,” he said, “ I am in trouble.” 

“What ia the trouble?” The man’s voice was now changed, and so was 
the glance of his eye. There was no expression of anger—none as yet; but 
the sweetness of his countenance was gone—a sweetness that was unusual to 
him, but which still was at his command when he needed it. 

“T cannot tell you all here. If you will let me come to you this evening I 
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will tell you everything—to you and to Cecilia too. Will you let me come?” 

“Certainly. Will you dine with us?” 

“No; after dinner; when the children are in bed.” Then he went, leav- 
ing on the mind of Theodore Burton an impression that though something 
was much amiss, his mother had been wrong in her fears respecting Lady 
Ongar. 


CHAPTER XXXIl. 
FRESHWATER GATE, 


Count Paterorr, Sophie’s brother, was a man who, when he had taken a 
thing in hand, generally liked to carry it through. It may perhaps be said 
that most men are of this turn of mind; but the count was, I think, especially 
eager in this respect. And as he was not one who had many irons in the 
fire, who made either many little efforts, or any great efforts after things 
altogether beyond his reach, he was justified in expecting success. As to 
Archie’s courtship, any one who really knew the man and the woman, and 
who knew anything of the nature of women in general, would have predicted 
failure for him. Even with Doodle’s aid he could not have a chance in the 
race. But when Count Pateroff entered himself for the same prize, those who 
knew him would not speak of his failure as a thing certain. 

The prize was too great not to be attempted by so very prudent a gentle- 
man. He was less impulsive in his nature than his sister, and did not open 
his eyes and talk with watering mouth of the seven thousands of pounds a 
year; but in his quiet way he had weighed and calculated all the advantages 
to be gained, had even ascertained at what rate he could insure the lady’s 
life, and had made himself certain that nothing in the deed of Lord Ongar’s 
marriage-settlement entailed any pecuniary penalty on his widow’s second 
marriage. Then he had gone down, as we know, to Ongar Park, and as he 
had walked from the lodge to the house and back again, he had looked around 
him complacently, and told himself that the place would do very well. For 
the English character, in spite of the pigheadedness of many Englishmen, he 
had—as he would have said himself—much admiration, and he thought that 
the life of a country gentleman, with a nice place of his own—with such a 
very nice place of his own as was Ongar Park—and so very nice an income, 
would suit him well in his declining years. 

And he had certain advantages, certain aids toward his object, which had 
come to him from circumstances; as, indeed, he had also certain disadvan- 
tages. He knew the lady, which was in itself much. He knew much of the 
lady’s history, and had that cognizance of the saddest circumstances of her 
life, which in itself creates an intimacy. It is not necessary now to go back 
to those scenes which had disfigured the last months of Lord Ongar’s life, but 
the reader will understand that what had then occurred gave the count a 
possible footing as a suitor. And the reader will also understand the disad- 
vantages which had at this time already shown themselves in the lady’s 
refusal to see the count. 

It may be thought that Sophie’s standing with Lady Ongar would be a 
great advantage to her brother; but I doubt whether the brother trusted 
either the honesty or the discretion of his sister. He would have been will- 
ing to purchase such assistance as she might give—not in Archie’s pleasant 
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way, with bank-notes hidden under his glove—but by acknowledgments for 
services to be turned into solid remuneration when the marriage should have 
taken place, had he not feared that Sophie might communicate the fact of 
such acknowledgments to the other lady—making her own bargain in doing 
so. He had calculated all this, and had come to the conclusion that he had 
better make no direct proposal to Sophie; and when Sophie made a direct 
proposal to him, pointing out to him in glowing language all the fine things 
which such a marriage would give him, he had hardly vouchsafed to her a 
word of answer. “ Very well,” said Sophie to herself; “ very well. Then we 
both know what we are about.” 

Sophie herself would have kept Lady Ongar from marrying any one had 
she been able. Not even a brother’s gratitude would be so serviceable to her 
as the generous kindness of a devoted friend. That she might be able both 
to sell her services to a lover, and also to keep Julie from marrying, was a 
lucky combination of circumstances which did not occur to her till Archie 
came to her with the money in his glove. That complicated game she was 
now playing, and was aware that Harry Clavering was the great stumbling- 
block in her way. A woman even less clever than Sophie would have per- 
ceived that Lady Ongar was violently attached to Harry; and Sophie, when 
she did see it, thought that there was nothing left for her but to make her 
hay while the sun was yet shining. Then she heard the story of Florence 
Burton ; and again she thought that Fortune was on her side. She told the 
story of Florence Burton—with what result we know; and was quite sharp 
enough to perceive afterward that the tale had had its intended effect—even 
though her Julie had resolutely declined to speak either of Harry Clavering 
or of Florence Burton. 

Count Pateroff had again called in Bolton Street, and had again been 
refused admittance. It was plain to him to see by the servant’s manner 
that it was intended that he should understand that he was not to be ad- 
mitted. Under such circumstances, it was necessary that he must either 
abandon his pursuit, or that he must operate upon Lady Ongar through 
some other feeling than her personal regard for himself. He might, perhaps, 
have trusted much to his own eloquence if he could have seen her; but how 
is aman to be eloquent in his wooing if he cannot see the lady whom he 
covets? There is, indeed, the penny post, but in these days of legal re- 
straints, there is no other method of approaching an unwilling beauty. 
Forcible abduction is put an end to as regards Great Britain and Ireland. So 
the count had resort to the post. 

His letter was very long, and shall not, therefore, be given to the reader. 
He began by telling Lady Ongar that she owed it to him for the good ser- 
vices he had done her, to read what he might say, and to answer him. He 
then gave her various reasons why she should see him, pleading, among 
other things, in language which she could understand, though the words 
were purposely as ambiguous as they could be made, that he had possessed 
and did possess the power of doing her a grievous injury, and that he had 
abstained, and—hoped that he might be able to abstain for the future. She 
knew that the words contained no threat—that taken literally they were the 
reverse of a threat, and amounted to a promise—but she understood also that 
he had intended to imply. Long as his own letter was, he said nothing in it 
as to his suit, confining himself to a request that she should see him. But 
with his letter he sent her an enclosure longer than the letter itself, in which 
his wishes were clearly explained. 
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This enclosure purported to be an expression of Lord Ongar’s wishes on 
many subjects, as they had been communicated to Count Pateroff in the 
latter days of the lord’s life; but as the manuscript was altogether in the 
count’s writing, and did not even pretend to have been subjected to Lord 
Ongar’s eye, it simply amounted to the count’s own story of their alleged 
conversations. There might have been no such conversations, or their tenor 
might have been very different from that which the count represented, or the 
statements and opinions, if expressed at all by Lord Ongar, might have been 
expressed at times when no statements or opinions coming from him could be 
of any value. But as to these conversations, if they could have been verified 
as having come from Lord Ongar’s mouth when he was in full possession of 
such faculties as he possessed—all that would have amounted to nothing with 
Lady Ongar. To Lord Ongar alive she had owed obedience, and had been 
obedient. To Lord Ongar dead she owed no obedience, and would not be 
obedient. 

Such would have been her feelings as to any document which could have 
reached her, purporting to contain Lord Ongar’s wishes; but this document 
was of a nature which made her specially antagonistic to the exercise of any 
such marital authority from the grave. It was very long, and went into 
small details—details which were very small; but the upshot of it all was a 
tendering of great thanks to Count Pateroff, and the expression of a strong 
wish that the count should marry his widow. “O. said that this would be 
the only thing for J.’s name.” “OO. said that this would be the safest course 
for his own honor.” “OO. said, as he took my hand, that in promising to take 
this step I gave him great comfort.” ‘“ O. commissioned me to speak to J. in 
his name to this effect.” The O. was, of course, Lord Ongar, and the J. was, 
of course, Julia. It was allin French, and went on in the same strain for 
many pages. Lady Ongar answered the letter as follows : 

Lady Ongar presents her compliments to Count Pateroff, and begs to return the enclosed 
manuscript, which is, to her, perfectly valueless. Lady Ongar must still decline, and 
now more strongly than before, to receive Count Pateroff. 

Botton Street, May, 186— 

She was quite firm as she did this. She had no doubt at all on the matter. 
She did not feel that she wanted to ask for any advice. But she did feel that 
this count might still work her additional woe, that her cup of sorrow might 
not even yet be full, and that she was sadly—sadly in want of love and pro- 
tection. For aught she knew, the count might publish the whole statement, 
and people might believe that those words came from her husband, apd that 
her husband had understood what would be best for her fame and for his 
honor. The whole thing was a threat, and not to save herself from any 
misery, would she have succumbed to a menace ; but still it was possible that 
the threat might be carried out. 

She was sorely in want of love and protection. At this time, when the 
count’s letter reached her, Harry had been with her; and we know what had 
passed between them. She had bid him go to Florence, and love Florence, 
and marry Florence, and leave her in her desolation. That had been her last 
command to him. But we all know what such commands mean. She had 
not been false in giving him these orders. She had intended it at the moment, 
The glow of self-sacrifice had been warm in her bosom, and she had resolved 
to do without that which she wanted, in order that another might have it. 
But when she thought of it afterward in her lonelines, she told herself that 
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Florence Burton could not want Harry’s love as she wanted it, There could 
not be such need to this girl, who possessed father and mother, and brothers, 
and youth, as there was to her, who had no other arm on which she could lean, 
beside that of the one man for whom she had acknowledged her love, and who 
had also declared his passion for her. She made no scheme to deprive 
Florence of her lover. In the long hours of her own solitude she never re- 
voked, even within her own bosom, the last words she had said to Harry 
Clavering. But not the less did she hope that he might come to her again, 
and that she might learn from him that he had freed himself from that un- 
fortunate engagement into which her falseness to him had driven him. 

It was after she had answered Count Pateroff’s letter that she resolved to 
go out of town for three or four days. For some short time she had been 
minded to go away altogether, and not to return till after the Autumn; but this 
scheme gradually diminished itself and fell away, till she determined that she 
would come back after three or fourdays. Then came to her Sophie—her de- 
voted Sophie—Sophie whom she despised and hated; Sophie of whom she was 
so anxious to rid herseif that in all her plang there was some little under-plot to 
that effect; Sophie whom she knew to be dishonest to her in any way that 
might make dishonesty profitable ; and before Sophie had left her, Sophie had 
engaged herself to go with her dear friend to the Isle of Wight! As a mat- 
ter of course, Sophie was to be franked on this expedition. On such expedi- 
tions Sophies are always franked, as a matter of course. And Sophie would 
travel with all imaginable luxury—a matter to which Sophie was by no means 
indifferent, though her own private life was conducted with an economy that 
was not luxurious. But, although all these good things came in Sophie’s 
way, she contrived to make it appear that she was devotiag herself in a man- 
ner that was almost sacrificial to the friend of her bosom. At the same time 
Lady Ongar sent a few words, as a message, to the count by his sister. 
Lady Ongar, having told to Madam Gordeloup the story of the document 
which had reached her, and having described her own answer, was much com- 
mended by her friend 

“You are quite right, dear, quite. Of course I am fond of my brother. 
Edouard and I have always been the best of friends. But that does not 
make me think you ought to give yourself to him. Bah! Why should a 
woman give away everything? Edouard is a fine fellow. But what is that? 
Fine fellows like to have all the money themselves.’ 

“Will you tell him—from me,” said Lady Ongar, “ that I will take it as a 
kindness on his part if he will abstain from coming to my house. I certainly 
shall not see him with my own consent.” 

Sophie promised, and probably gave the message; but when she also in- 
formed Edouard of Lady Ongar’s intended visit to the Isle of Wight, telling 
him the day on which they were going and the precise spot, with the name 
of the hotel at which they were to stay, she went a little beyond the com- 
mission which her dearest friend had given her 

At the western end of the Isle of Wight, and on the further shore, about 
three miles from the point of the island which we call the Needles, there is a 
little break in the cliff, known to all the stay-at-home English travellers as 
Freshwater Gate. Here there is a cluster of cottages and two inns, and a few 
bathing-boxes, and ready access by easy ascents to the breezy downs on either 
side, over which the sea air blows with all its salt and wholesome sweetness, 
At one of these two inns Lady Ongar located herself and Sophie; and all 
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Freshwater, and all Yarmouth, and all that end of the Island were alive to 
the fact that the rich widowed countess respecting whom such strange tales 
were told, had come on a visit to these parts. Innkeepers like such visitors, 
The more venomous are the stories told against them, the more money are 
they apt to spend, and the less likely are they to examine their bills. A rich 
woman altogether without a character is a mine of wealth to an innkeeper. 
In the present case no such godsend had come in the way—but there was 
supposed to be a something a little odd, and the visitor was on that account 
the more welcome. 

Sophie was not the most delightful companion in the world for such a place. 
London was her sphere, as she herself had understood when declaiming 
against those husbands who keep their wives in the country. And she had 
no love for the sea specially, regarding all winds as nuisances excepting such 
as had been raised by her own efforts, and thinking that salt from a saltcellar 
was more convenient than that brought to her on the breezes. It was now 
near the end of May, but she had not been half an hour at the inn before she 
was loud in demanding a fire—and when the fire came she was unwilling to 
leave it. Her gesture was magnificent when Lady Ongar proposed to her 
that she should bathe. What—put her own dear little dry body, by her own 
will, into the cold sea! She shrugged herself, and shook herself, and without 
speaking a word declined with so much eloquence that it was impossible not 
to admire her. Nor would she walk. On the first day, during the warmest 
part of the day, she allowed herself to be taken out in a carriage belonging to 
the inn; but after her drive she clung to the fire, and consumed her time 
with a French novel. 

Nor was Lady Ongar much more comfortable in the Isle of Wight than 
she had been in London. The old poet told us how Black Care sits behind 
the horseman, and some modern poet will some day describe to us that ter- 
rible goddess as she takes her place with the stoker close to the fire of the 
locomotive engine. Sitting with Sophie opposite to her, Lady Ongar was not 
happy, even though her eye rested on the lines of that magnificent coast. 
Once indeed, on the evening of their first day, Sophie left her, and she was 
alone for nearly an hour, Ah, how happy could she have been if Harry 
Clavering might have been there with her. Perhaps a day might come in 
which Harry might bring her there. In sucha case Atra Cura would be left 
behind, and then she might be altogether happy. She sat dreaming of this 
for above an hour, and Sophie was still away. When Sophie returned, which 
she did all too soon, she explained that she had been in her bedroom. She 
had been very busy, and now had come down to make herself comfortable. 

On the next evening Lady Ongar declared her intention of going up on the 
downs by herself. They had dined at five, so that she might havea long 
evening, and soon after six she started. “If I do not break down I will get 
as far as the Needles,” she said. Sophie, who had heard that the distance 
was three miles, lifted up her hands in despair. “If you are not back before 
nine I shall send the people after you.” Consenting to this with a laugh, 
Lady Ongar made her way up to the downs, and walked steadily on toward 
the extreme point of the island. To the Needles themselves she did not make 
her way. These rocks are now approached, as all the stay-at-home travellers 
know, through a fort, and down to the fort she did not go. But turning a 
little from the highest point of the hill toward the cliffs on her left hand, she 
descended till she reached a spot from which she could look down on the peb- 
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bly beach lying some three hundred feet below her, and on the soft shining 
ripple of the quiet waters as they moved themselves with a pleasant sound 
on the long strand which lay stretched in a line from the spot beneath her out 
to the point of the island. The evening was warm, and almost transparent in 
its clearness, and very quiet. There was no sound even of a breeze. When 
she seated herself close upon the margin of the cliff, she heard the small waves 
moving the stones which they washed, and the sound was as the sound of 
little children’s voices, very distant. Looking down, she could see through 
the wonderful transparency of the water, and the pebbles below it were bright 
as diamonds, and the sands were burnished like gold. And each tiny silent 
wavelet as it moved up toward the shore and lost itself at last in its own effort, 
stretched itself the whole length of the strand. Such brightness on the sea- 
shore she had never seen before, nor had she ever listened as now she listened 
to that infantine babble of the baby waves, She sat there close upon the 
margin, on a seat of chalk which the winds had made, looking, listening, and 
forgetting for a while that she was Lady Ongar whom people did not know, 
who lived alone in the world with Sophie Gordeloup for her friend—and whose 
lover was betrothed to another woman. She had been there perhaps half an 
hour, and had learned to be at home on her perch, sitting there in comfort, 
with no desire to move, when a voice which she well knew at the first sound 
startled her, and she rose quickly to her feet. ‘“ Lady Ongar,” said the voice, 
“are you not rather near the edge?” As she turned round there was Count 
Pateroff with his hand already upon her dress, so that no danger might be 
produced by the suddenness of his speech. 

“ There is nothing to fear,” she said, stepping back from her seat. As she 
did so, he dropped his hand from her dress, and, raising it to his head, lifted 
his hat from his forehead. ‘“ You will excuse me, I hope, Lady Ongar,” he 
said, “ for having taken this mode of speaking to you.” 

“TI certainly shall not excuse you; nor, further than I can help it, shall I 
listen to you.” 

“There are a few words which I must say.” 

“Count Pateroff, I beg that you will leave me. This is treacherous and 
unmanly—and can do you no good. By what right do you follow me here?” 

“T follow you for your own good, Lady Ongar; I do it that you may hear 
me say a few words that are necessary for you to hear.” 

“T will hear no words from you—that is, none willingly. By this time you 
ought to know me and to understand me.” She had begun to walk up the 
hill very rapidly, and for a moment or two he had thought that she would 
escape him; but her breath had soon failed her, and she found herself com- 
pelled to stand while he regained his place beside her. This he had not done 
without an effort, and for some minutes they were both silent. “It is very 
beautiful,” at last he said, pointing away over the sea. 

“Yes; it is very beautiful,” she answered. “Why did you disturb me 
when I was so happy?” But the count was still recovering his breath and 
made no answer to this question. When, however, she attempted to move on 
again, still breasting the hill, he put his hand upon her arm very gently. 

“Lady Ongar,” he said, “ you must listen to me fora moment. Why not 
do it without a quarrel?” 

“Tf you mean that I cannot escape from you, it is true enough.” 

“Why should you want to escape? Did I ever hurt you? Before this 
have I not protected you from injury?” 
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“No—never. You protect me!” 

“Yes—I; from your husband, from yourself, and from the world. You do 
not know—not yet, all that I have done for you. Did you read what Lord 
Ongar had said?” 

“T read what it pleased you to write.” 

“What it pleased me! Do you pretend to think that Lord Ongar did not 
speak as he speaks there? Do you not know that those were his own words? 
Do you not recognize them? Ah, yes, Lady Ongar; you know them to be 
true.” 

“Their truth or falsehood is nothing to me. They are altogether indifferent 
to me either way.” 

“ That would be very well if it were possible; but it is not. There; now 
we are at the top, and it will be easier. Will you let me have the honor to 
offer you my arm? No! Be itso; but I think you wouid walk the easier. 
It would not be for the first time.” 

“That is a falsehood.” As she spoke she stepped before him, and looked 
into his face with eyes full of passion. “That is a positive falsehood. I never 
walked with a hand resting on your arm.” 

There came over his face the pleasantest smile as he answered her. “ You 
forget everything,” he said—“ everything. But it does not matter. Other 
people will not forget. Julie, you had better take me for your husband. You 
will be better as my wife, and happier, than you can be otherwise.” 

“Look down there, Count Pateroff—down to the edge. If my misery is 
too great to be borne, I can escape from it there on better terms than you 
propose to me,” ; 

“Ah! That is what we call poetry. Poetry is very pretty, and in saying 
this as you do, you make yourself divine. But to be dashed over the cliffs 
and broken on the rocks—in prose is not so well.” 

“ Sir, will you allow me to pass on while you remain; or will you let me 
rest here, while you return alone?” : 

“No, Julie; not so. I have found you with too much difficulty. In Lon- 
don, you see, I could not find you. Here, for a minute, you must listen to 
me. Do you not know, Julie, that your character is in my hands?” 

“In your hands? No—never; thank God, never. But what if it were?” 

“ Only this—that I am forced to play the only game that you leave open 
tome. Chance bronglit you and me together in such a way that nothing but 
marriage can be beneficial to either of us—and I swore to Lord Ongar ‘that 
it should beso. I mean that it shall be so—or that you shall be punished for 
your misconduct to him and to me.” 

“You are both insolent and false. But listen to me, since you are here and 
I cannot avoid you. I know what your threats mean.” 

“T have never threatened you. I have promised you my aid, but have used 
no threats.” 

“Not when you tell me that I shall be punished? But to avoid no pun- 
ishment, if any be in your power, will I ever willingly place myself in your 
company. You may write of me what papers you please, and repeat of me 
whatever stories you may choose to fabricate, but you will not frighten me 
into compliance by doing so, I have, at any rate, spirit enough to resist such 
attempts as that.” 

“ As you are living at present, you are alone in the world!” 

“ And I am content to remain alone.” 
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“ You are thinking, then, of no second marriage?” 

“Tf I were, does that concern you? But I will speak no further word to 
you. If you follow me into the inn, or persecute me further by forcing your- 
self upon me, I will put myself under the protection of the police.” 

Having said this, she walked on as quickly as her strength would permit, 
while he walked by her side, urging upon her his old arguments as to Lord 
Ongar’s expressed wishes, as to his own efforts on her behalf—and at last as 
to the strong affection with which he regarded her, But she kept her prom- 
ise, and said not a word in answer to it all. For more than an hour they 
walked side by side, and during the greater part of that time not a syllable 
escaped from her. From moment to moment she kept her eye warily on him, 
fearing that he might take her by the arm, or attempt some violence with her. 
But he was too wise for this, and too fully conscious that no such proceeding 
on his part could be of any service to him. He continued, however, to speak 
to her words which she could not avoid hearing—hoping rather than thinking 
that he might at last frighten her by a description of all the evil which it was 
within his power to do her. But in acting thus he showed that he knew noth- 
ing of her character. She was not a woman whom any prospect of evil could 
possibly frighten into a distasteful marriage. 

Within a few hundred yards of the hotel there is another fort, and at this 
point the path taken by Lady Ongar led into the private grounds of the inn 
at which she was staying. Here the count left her, raising his hat as he did 
so, and saying that he hoped to see her again before she left the island. 

“If you do so,” said she, “it shall be in presence of those who can protect 
me.” Andso they parted. 
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HE most meaning, perhaps, be- 

cause one of the broadest and 

deepest, of the little designs 

of Hans Holbein which are in- 

cluded in the single name ef 

“The Dance of Death,” rep- 

resents Adam and Eve moving 

dejectedly out of Paradise, with 

eyes bent on the ground 

wherein lay the expiation of 

their sin, while before them, 

but unseen by their eyes, leaps 

the new-born figure of Death, 

dancing and curveting with 

hideous delight. Other pictures 

of the expulsion omit this part, 

but represent Eve with her long 

hair trailing behind her, loose, 

like a token of her former un- 

impaired freedom — drooping, 

like an outward expression of 

the first sorrow of the world: 

and she, as well as Adam, is 

| unclothed except in the fig-leaf 

aprons. A little later, and the 

curse has fairly begun its work. Adam digs and delves, in the sentenced 
sweat of his brow, while Eve nurses her first-born and attends to such 
domegtic duffes as she then had, but both have found clothing necessary and 
are accordingly roughly clothed. Covering was the first impulse after breaking 
the Divine command, as if, the body covered, the sin and the sinners would 
also be covered from the eye they dreaded; bread was the first necessity, but 
soon growing tendernesses of body and growing roughnesses in the outer 
world came up, and the two great twin wants, eternal as the race, began to 
march hand in hand. Thenceforward, the body cries unceasingly from cradle 
to grave; and though man can never eat more than when Adam painfully 
harvested his first crop and Eve prepared her first meal, however he may tax 
himself to multiply variety, there seems to be no limit to his exaggeration of 
the fellow want, covering, nor any bounds to the increase of the number and 
quantity of the things he can wear. Viewed, in that respect, down through 
the ages, the race expands as if viewed through a good telescope of honest 
habits; and what was at first a shameful necessity becomes by successive 
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steps a physical necessity, a comfort, a luxury, an object of idolatry, a stand- 
ard of life. The matter involves at least one semi-paradox, in this form: 
that extreme civilization—which is already reached, of course—swings 
around in a circle and ends where barbarism started, namely, in the indis- 
criminate pressing of everything which comes in the way into service as orna- 
ment—heterogeneous mixing, with regard solely to quantity and details, but 
without regard to harmony, order or unity of design. And a contrast is in- 
volved, for while nature gives the gayest externals to the males of animal and 
insect species (with few exceptions), in the human species the balance of 
adornment is the other way. 

The curious questioner can ask—though he may be unable to answer— 
some questions like these: Does this growing demand of the body for 
covering stand out separate from the fellow want, as a consequence of the 
first transgression, since the stomach was needy while in Eden, and the only 
change on leaving that was in the command to satisfy hunger by the sweat 
of the brow? Does woman, conventionally, need more clothing than man 
because she sinned first? Or is it because of her preciousness that she puts 
on many articles of dress, as a choice gift is wrapt in many coverings? Why 
is it that since earth felt the shock of man’s first disobedience and did 
not ignorantly give signs of woe, the lilies grow as they first grew, neither 
toiling nor spinning, while Solomon in all his glory, Vashti, the queen of 
Sheba, and womankind in general, overlay simplicity out of existence with 
painful adornment? What is the real root of the difference between the bar- 
barian woman and the civilized one—the one decorating her tawny brow with 
shells, beads, strips, feathers and anything else that is pretty in itself, and the 
other decorating the back parts of her head with gilt skewers, nets, cushions, 
beads, feathers and everything else that is ugly in itself? Or do men avoid 
all this expansion of the wherewithal they shall be clothed merely by the 
necessary laws of their occupation, which firmly hold them, in the matter 
of dress, inside certain narrow limits within which little variation and orna- 
menting are possible? And what will be the final result of human advance- 
ment—eating and clothing ourselves out of existence, or shall we complete 
the circle and reach a high civilization that shall hold beauty unadorned at all 
to be adorned the most, as Adam did at the beginning? 

If the human hand had been a paw, four toes, or a hoof, the human race 
had died young; and, as a minor proposition, it is plain that the possibility 
of dress was included in the hand not less than in the brain. At the begin- 
ning of life after the Fall, a tender skin and the absence of hair made dress a 
necessity, and that necessity was taken up and carried onward by tw6 ideas 
successively, convenience and ornament. Let us candidly acknowledge that 
with the dress of men the first of these two ideas keeps the second a perpetual 
dwarf; men must climb masts and go down into pits, thread crowded streets 
and put their feet on mantels, and do a thousand things habitually which 
compel them to make their clothes follow closely the outlines of their bodies ; 
with men that do anything, clothing is among the tmpedimenta, in proof of 
which note the instinct that pulls a man’s coat off when any active work 
comes before him. His dress is convenient but ungraceful—a statement 
which may be tested by watching a man come over the edge of a hill as a ship 
comes up into the horizon ; angles are made more angular by drawing atten- 
tion to them, and joints are more visible than when quite uncovered. The 

graceful men of Rome and Athens were the marble men, and fancy the Apollo 
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Belvidere clad in dress coat and pants! In those deliberate days the working 

world was satisfied with a breech-cloth, and Imperial Cesar could not have 
died well in anything but a flowing robe to gather about him; nor could 
Catiline have concealed a dagger so well, or Cicero have stretched out his 
arm to point his ‘“ Quousgue tandem” so well under anything else. But 
since then toga cedat armis, and in man’s dress convenience rules, to the extent, 
of making it positively ungraceful; in woman’s dress, on the contrary, con- 
venience is utterly sacrificed to grace, and unhappily without always attain- 
ing the latter. While man’s dress studiously leaves his arms and legs free, 
woman’s completely—probably not studiously-—confines hers by carrying toa 
foolish extreme a mode of costume unfortunate in itself as to utility, and only 
pariially successful as to grace, but quite limitless in its capacity of patiently 
enduring quasi ornamentation. 

Until the millennial era when the elements shall do all the work, and life 
shall be remanded to enjoyment as at first, there can be no essential change 
in the dress of men; but that of women might be bettered. The Bloomer was 
a step in the right direction, after all, for if physicians wou'd give candid 
opinions as to its healthfulness, and if men in general would honestly confess 
their real impressions as to its appearance, common consent would say that 
only common prejudice and rooted habit prevent its adoption. It is conve- 
nient ; it is healthy; it is not ungraceful; so much as this the barest honesty 
demands. It is safe to say that the great majority of women Wwoald choose 
that dress, as a matter of individual preference, and that the majority of in- 
telligent men would allow its preéminent claims if judged by its own merits; 
but as for its actual adoption in the teeth of hootings, misinterpretation, and 
the obstinate prejudice that makes the public always a greater fool than any 
individual member, that demands self-sacrifice on the part of a whole genera- 
tion, and is probably too much for the present century. It may do for a man 
to say so much for the Bloomer costume, though unsafe for a woman, for the 
world has only lately become reconciled to letting women learn the alphabet. 
The ultimate result in female dress, however, which shall permit all her 
pleasures and favor all her duties, is perliaps a compromise between the 
Bloomer and the present style—something that shall not confine by tightness 
nor impede by looseness, and shall yet retain gracefulness in its easy flowing 
lines. But this is in posse; happy, if we could say also, in esse / 

For this century we must take women’s dress as it is, the most prominent 
feature of which is crinoline. The difference is wide between woman as she 
appears and woman as she is; or, in the words of an unknown magazinist of 
several years ago, “ analyze the present magnitude called woman, and it may 
be accurately determined how much is nature-woman and how much hoop- 
civilization.” How vast is the dress and how small is the lady; she is quite 
put to shame by her own clothes. Men have ali had their laugh, and have 
pointed their little jest, at the hoop, which in crowded cities—where it flour- 
ishes best—seems as great an anachronism as Gulliver in Lilliput and Brob- 
dignag ; and when the laugh is over, honesty compels the admission that it was 
originally a good thing in hygienic respects. But the bell-shape which kept 
clothing from contact with the person has been displaced by the “trail,” and 
it may now be a question whether the advantages of dispensing with some 
clothing and relieving the hips of pressure are not balanced by the weight of 
the twenty or thirty springs which make a veritable “cage” in their in- 
creasing size. In fact, crinoline of itself is a confession that the style of 
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women’s dress is radica!ly wrong, for it is simply an attempt to relieve women 
of the effects of the wrong—successful so long as it staid within the bounds 
of moderation, but now aggravating the evil it sought to remedy. The fash- 
jonable size imposes a greater burden than it removes. O lovely woman, 
cease expanding! or if you must put forth your growth in something, favor 
our reverent eyes that want to see angels in you by doing it in wings, and 
not in skirts! Too much of you we cannot have, but we may have too much 
of yours. What eyes and knees of man do not know crinoline, as it hangs in 
the breeze before the shops, narrows the sidewalk before feet that are racing 
with the flying hours, is patted down in horse cars, is squeezed into shapeless 
shapes in halls and corridors, catches the wearer’s heels and men’s toes, is 
“tilted” on doorsteps and blown about in streets, while too many Peeping 
Toms forget themselves and prove themselves not men by daring to do more 
than becomes a man? What becomes of. it all when worn out, since it cannot 
be burned, dissolved or buried? Skeletons must be in every house. 

To treat of hats—Anglice, bonnets—may well maky the stoutest pen 
tremble. Between what extremes have they not wavered? They have msen 
tower-like above the head; they have gone backward all but off the head; 
they have been a “ calash” and a cavern in whose recesses the head was lost 
entirely ; they have been a little dab on the top of the head and again on the 
back of the head, and a something put over and tied under the chin; they 
have been ponderous with successive stories, rigid with whalebone ribs, stiff 
in pasteboard sides, ruffled in starchy folds, and of later years are commonly 
composed of two feathers, a rainbow, part of a cloud, spray, bits of something 
that wiggles and winks at you, and a devoted ingenuity worthy of no better 
cause. They are great in littleness, and thereis too much of nothing in them, 
The pity we have for a bare head is absurd, for why labor to shield from 
storm what is already roofed over naturally and thatched with hair beside? 
Would you put a roof above a roof? A little is wanted merely to break the 
sun’s beams and show that the head is held in honor; yet too much brings 
the head into contempt. And the bonnets of the day are too much. 

I have occasionally seen at the druggists’ little mysterious boxes elegantly 
put up, and have heard that certain things called cosmetics are used, but I 
will not believe it. It was of a dying woman of his own day that Pope wrote 
as saying : 

Come, Betty, give this cheek a little red ; 

One would not be a fright when one is dead. 
It is infamous to think so of American women, for she who appeals to paint 
can never be covered by paint. 

It is almost saddening to see how Fashion makes women torment their hair, 
which even the bachelor St. Paul admitted is their glory. Eve went out of 
Eden with hers trailing; A2none moved through her vale of Mount Ida with 
hers unbound; so the Graces, the sea-nymphs and the hamadryads wore 
theirs, and the representative figure of female beauty had only a twisted knot 
on the back of the head. Why should there be a distinction between front 
and back hair, nature having made none? Late hours, dyspepsia, use of 
washes, burdensome head-dresses, and even excessive combing, spoil the hair; 
and nearly all adventitious ornament is detraction from the beauty of that 
which is itself the best ornament it is capable of. Of all parts of the body, 
simplicity most befits the hair, for that is perfect in itself. To frizzle and 
powder it, mix it with feathers, bands, gilt balls, South American bugs, beads, 
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lace, false curls, nets, and attach to the back of it a misshapen mass of some 
organic matter as large as the head itself, is simply method gone mad—a 
proof of the inherent barbarism of civilization. To dress the hair, undress it ; 
or, if there must be a rule, the best ornament for the hair is brains. 

If one might hazard the question, can anybody tell who Fashion is, that 
she may lay down the laws of dress and excommunicate any recusant? In 
most matters people are independent of dictation, having every man his 
church, his newspaper, his poiitics, his hobby and his bugbear; but in dress 
people seek to be led, and will follow whosoever first announces a style, 
Custom is the result of experience, having proved, at the cost of many failures 
and much time, that certain things can best be done in certain ways, which 
all but foolish persons follow; but Fashion tosses coppers for a choice or 
searches for the longest-forgotten absurdity. Trace this lawgiver to her 
source, and she is found in a shop; her root is in self-interest, and her fertile 
soil is self-ignorance. Find her personification, and she is not the common 
consent of the most cultivated portion of community, but the interested dic- 
tum of tradesmen, telling the public what they shall buy and how much 
they shali pay. Because, let us say, bell-crowned hats and square-toed boots 
were worn last year and everybody had some of that kind not yet worn out, 
straight crowns and round toes shall be the thing this year, that everybody 
may be moved to purchase anew. Thus “the style” is not the decision of 
the public, based on convenience, economy or fitness ; it is the style of Smith, 
the great hatter, or Madam De Something, the Parisian modiste, in Union 
Square or Broadway. That is about all there is of it. Meanwhile, every one 
of us considers himself entirely his own master, while yet plainly discerning 
the private mark of the tradesmen on everybody else, and would, nevertheless, 
sooner appear on the street as the hero of a defalcation or a scandal case, than 
wearing a garment that is two seasons old. For there are no differences in 
form, feature, complexion, general style and walk of life; and anything may 
be forgiven except a failure to do exactly as all the other sovereigns do. 

A correspondent of one of the New York papers, lounging at Newport last 
Summer, indulged in some sharp observations upon the appearance of the 
lady bathers and the effect of the waves upon them. His observations were 
wicked, and he a forsaken wretch! Yet he probably wrote seriously, with 
an under-current of sadness in his thoughts; and was he harder than facts, 
or more ungracious than the waves? The sea did not respect personages or 
pretensions, but swept away the glamour of laces, paddings, vails, puffs, and 
all “illusions ;” and if the result was a sad shrinkage in female beauty, it 
was no fault of the sea, certainly, since people who have what will not stand 
wetting should not go near the water. The correspondent’s trouble was, to 
know what became of the woman, after all the external wrappings were laid 
aside ; the same question is a continual trouble to thoughtful observers who 
honor the sex. For the worst tendency of the day is to over-dress, and this 
tendency is inevitably allowed fuli sway whenever dress is made an end. 
The evil is just as evident as the greater evil of drunkenness in the other sex, 
and unhappily the “awful examples” are just about as often met. No 
woman would feel complimented by discovering herself eclipsed by her cos- 
tume, yet many dress so as to bid for just that, exhausting attention upon 
the head, as if—if one should be severe—to bestow abundant honor upon the 
part that lacketh. The possible rules upon the subject are negative and sen- 
tentious. For example: The least dressed, the best dressed; the most 
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dressed, the worst dressed; the least ornamentation, the best ornament; the 
most ornamentation, the completest deformity. And the rule will stand 
firmly, that, since the first quality of dress is covering—which almost any- 
thing may answer for—the second comfort, not by any means so readily at- 
tained, and the last beauty, the limitation is just here: that, so soon as 
ornament is added to the first two qualities, and more ornament is super- 
added to crnament ¢hat ornament, the work is begun which will end in a 
chaos of piled-up ornamentation without coherence, fitness, or sense. Over- 
dressing is not asin of leaving undone, but of doing too much what ought 
not to be done at all; it makes the wearer a mere foil for the dress. 

There is no ready way of explaining the fact that the exquisite style of 
fifty years ago is perfectly horrid to-day, except by saying that the fashions 
of dress have only floating foundations. The canons of taste in general are 
based on innate conceptions in human nature, but the varying ones of dress 
on merely the variable notions of the hour. Thus the line of beauty is, and 
always was, a curve; angles were ugly in the first week of the world, and are 
ugly now; flowing lines in dress were graceful—and grace is a subjective matter 
—a thousand years ago as much as now; while the changes in color, shape, 
and general making up which comprise changing fashions, are trifling in 
themselves, and, by obeying no law, prove that they are not founded upon 
any law, and that thus far the customs of dress are wrong. 

It is strange and pitiful to note the perversity which compels women to be 
beautiful in spite of their dress, in a country where each man is an admirer 
of female beauty and each woman a wisher for it. There is a style of dress 
attainable which will set off each individual to the best advantage, but that 
style cannot be fixed by a general canon; hence, certain persons must needs 
be unhappy exceptions if such canons are to be obeyed. But who can explain 
the malice of Fashion in decreeing so many things that look tolerable on no- 
body—the bunching waterfalls, the protruding horns, the scoops, shovels, 
dabs and sky-scrapers which it were mild speaking to cail hideous? All 
women wear them ; yet, as all are not foolish, it must be that most do so with 
a constant feeling of compulsion and unwillingness, for which any man who is 
free from the like weakness of submitting to dictation against which his 
judgment rebels may cast the first stone at them. Beauty has a right to be, 
and both beauty and plainness have a right to becoming attire, yet this is 
not always attained; and, what is worse, the lamentable ill-health of Ameri- 
can women is partly chargeable to ill-devised dress. Hunting, boating, 
leaping stiles on horseback, and walking five miles at a stretch may be dread- 
ful things for women to engage in; but red blood, healthy lungs, and vigor- 
ous muscles would show Nature’s opinion of them. Before they can be 
general, dress must be less confining, and the whole business of dress must 
obey good sense more and convention less. Precisely what the established 
costume of the future will be cannot be named; but we may hope—and since 
civilization does not go backward, may expect—that it will eventually not 
dissociate comfort from covering, or elegance from both, and that it will be 
governed by general and enduring rules rather than by special and changing 
ones, the first and golden one of which shall be, that as the soul is more than 
the body, so the body is more than raiment. 

Jutrus WILoox. 
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—— GeNERAL Banks has been renominated for Congress. With that 
matter or with his politics we here do not meddle. But there were circum- 
stances connected with his nomination which had nothing to do with his 
career as a public man either in the Senate or in the field, and no connection 
whatever with his political principles, and which were extremely disgraceful. 
The following is the gist of the affair as it is represented in a long and par- 
ticular report. At a caucus held at Malden, on the 13th of October, a gen- 
tleman rose and in a very vehement speech accused General Banks of “ giving 
himself up to a condition of shameless intoxication,” on his recent visit to 
Portiand. He requested that, as General Banks was understood to have ar- 
rived at Malden that day, and to deny the charge thus brought against him, 
he might be sent for to come into that hall. After some confusion, the ac- 
cuser refusing to say anything more upon the subject except to General 
Banks’ face, some one started off for the General and brought him there in 
the course of half an hour. He was received with the heartiest expressions 
of confidence and favor. Then, after what with an unusual aptness and terse- 
ness in the report of a political meeting is called “the fit of applause” was 
over, the accuser rose, and looking full at General Banks, who steadily 
returned his gaze, he made a brief speech in which he said that, having 
learned that a mouse might look ata lion, he felt that on this occasion he 
was the mouse and General Banks the lion. Whereat there was great laugh- 
ter and applause, with the cry ‘“ Guess that’s so.” He then went on to dis- 
claim any personal feeling against General Banks, but after significantly 
saying that he knew that the General had within a few days denied the truth 
of the charge in question, he repeated those charges distinctly to his face, and 
wound up with saying that they “are true.” In all this there were two 
things admirable, the unwillingness of the man to make the charge except in 
General Banks’ presence, and his pluck in making it without any mitigation 
or modification when the General appeared. This certainly had a fair and 
manly look, and the courageousness of it wins at the outset some sympathy 
for the accuser. It is not so admirable that the accuser was a person who 
had been bound very closely—it was as law partner—to Mr. Gooch, the rival 
Republican candidate. Such a charge, if made at all in public, should have 
been brought by some person who, in position as well as character, was not 
only entirely above reproach, but beyond cavil. It wes unwise and in bad 
taste to let it be brought by the “next friend” of a rival candidate in such 
a very excited political canvass as the present. General Banks denied in the 
most direct and positive manner the charges thus brought against him; 
offered to resign his position as a member of Congress if his constituents could 
be satisfied that the charges were true; but declined absolutely to enter into 
any controversy with his accuser, or to go into an investigation in which that 
accuser should be represented. The latter repeated his assertion, adding that 
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General Banks in denying it uttered “a deliberate falsehood.” This is all 
bad; as bad as can be; disgraceful to the caucus in which it took place, and 
as far as the members of the caucus were representative men, to the commu- 
nity in which it occurred. Here was a man who had served the country with 
ability and distinction for many years. He had risen by the mere force of 
his talents and the influence of his character, and had won the very highest 
positions which the commonwealth of Massachusetts had to bestow. He had 
been her Governor; he had represented her in the Senate of the United 
States. As one of her citizens he had held a major-general’s commission in 
the great war through which we have just passed. Of the wisdom of his 
political action and of his military ability there may well be two opinions; 
and either of those opinions may be expressed earnestly and without reserve 
by any man with perfect propriety. But here is an ex-senator, an ex-gover- 
nor, a man who has won his position by long and arduous labors in the public 
service and in the public eye, attacked by the representative of a political 
opponent before a shouting, jeering political caucus. Attacked about a per- 
sonal matter ; his conduct as an individual, upon a point which has nothing 
whatever to do with his political qualifications. We do not propose to de- 
fend or to palliate the offences of the drunkard; and we do deplore the ex- 
cessive use of alcoholic drinks, which unhappily is too common among our 
public men. But in this case a drunkard’s life was not the charge, so vehe- 
mently brought on one side and so distinctly denied on the other. That 
charge was a single instance of drunkenness. Grant that it was true; grant 
that on the occasion in question the individual in question did drink more 
wine or spirits than his head could bear; is a man who has won the position 
to which General Banks has risen to have his private life watched and to 
have his occasional lapses from decorum dragged into public view, made part 
of the ammunition of his political opponents? Is hard-won eminence to be 
no protection against this kind of personal assault? Must a senator of the 
United States, a governor, or a bishop, or a general hold himself ready to 
meet and refute any accusation that may be brought by any person? Isa 
leading man holding high official position to be put upon his personal defence 
in regard to personal matters by any one of his thousand followers or con- 
stituents? Suppose the grave breach of decorum charged in this case had 
been committed, in which was there the greater violation of decency, the 
more tendency to degrade the tone of public morals, that breach of decorum, 
or the manner in which, for political ends, it was brought against a man of 
General Banks’ position? And yet further, is the extent of a man’s convivial 
habits to be taken so largely into the account in the consideration of his 
qualifications for office that they are to be discussed in public like his “ plat- 
form” or his “record?” They are important to the man himself, and may 
indirectly by their effect upon his health, or his mind, or even his morals, 
become of importance to his constituents. But until they do become so, is 
he to be put to the rack of a public inquisition with regard to them? Daniel 
Webster is known to have been very far from reproach in this respect, while 
John ©. Calhoun’s habits were proof against the eyes of the most prying. 
Both were men of great ability. Which do Massachusetts men think served 
the country best, the Defender of the Constitution or the Great Nullifier? 
We by no means wish to deny the evil influence of habitual intoxication 
upon the intellect and even sometimes upon the character of those who are 
slaves to it. Nor would we be regarded even as saying that this side of 
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character should not be scrutinized by the public in the selection of its rep- 

resentatives. But if it is to be understood that inquiries of this kind are te 

be made, Jet them be made in private, and brought home to the erring man 
in private, and not in a manner which violates the decency and decorum of 
which they profess to seek the preservation. 

A story is told of Miss Braddon, the novelist, which is akin to one 
which years ago was told in “the trade” of an American novelist, a master 
in the sensation schcol of which Miss Braddon is at present schoolma’am. 
The story about Miss Braddon is that “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” the book 
which made her known, was accepted and advertised as a novel in three vol- 
umes, which is the regulation size in London. But when the book was put 
in type, it was found to be only two volumes and ten pages long. What was 
to be done? The most natural course, the one which would have been 
adopted by any Yankee publisher, would have been to take the superfluous 
ten pages into the second volume, and publish the book as a novel in two 
volumes. But no; this is not John Bull's way. The book had been adver- 
tised as in three volumes; three volumes are the correct thing; moreover, for 
three volumes the publisher can ask half a guinea, a large percentage of 
which is profit; and consequently there was trouble in the wigwam. Miss 
Braddon was informed of the matter, and to the publisher's delight, although 
not a little to his surprise, she undertook to supply the deficiency within eight 
days, which was the utmost time that could be allowed. She sent the re- 
quired manuscript in four days; and it is said that instead of scattering her 
additions through her work, which, it will be remembered, was complete, cli- 
max and all, and thus materially disturbing her original design, she began at 
the end of the last chapter and added the required matter, which was, of 
course, nearly half as much as she had previously written. This story is not 
very credible. According to all accounts, Miss Braddon is not a great writer, 
even in the sensation school; but she could hardly have attained her present 
popularity as a story-teller if her stories are made up in such an inartistic 
way that it is possible to add one-half more to them after they are finished. 
We have not read “ Lady Audley’s Secret” —God forbid, as the clergyman 
said when he was asked if he had read a certain work which he was denoune- 
ing as impious ; but if such a trick were played with it as is told, the traces 
of the operation must be very visible to the critical eye. The corresponding 
story about Cooper is one as much to his credit as this is to Miss Braddon’s 
discredit ; and in his case the tale is certainly true. One of his novels, we 
forget which one, was passing through the press, and he was writing it as it 
was printed. The publisher expressed to him no little concern lest, unlike 

; Miss Braddon’s, it would be too long, and therefore, considering the price at 
which it was thought necessary to place it, unprofitable. Whereupon Cooper, 
having written about one-third of the book, wrote the two or three conclud- 
ing chapters, numbered them, sent the manuscript to the printer, and told 
him, after putting it in type, to make up the chapters backwards, from “ finis,” 
and to number the pages. This was done, and the publisher was satisfied, at 
least with the projected size of the book. Cooper then went back to where 
he was before and wrote up to his conclusion, bringing out the number of his 
chapters and pages correctly. Cooper was not a great writer, but this was a 

great literary feat, showing how clearly he had projected his work in his mind 

before he began it, and how completely he had all his faculties under his con- 
trol. What Miss Braddon is said to have done showed, on the contrary, the 
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very lowest literary capacity from the very beginning. We are much inclined 
to disbelieve the story. 

——Ear.y in the existence of Taz Gataxy we had occasion to refer to 
the question put in the farce “ High Life Below Stairs” to the literary lady’s 
maid, who was asked “ Who wrote Shikspur?” and answered, ‘“ Why, Ben 
Jonson, to be sure.” Our quotation was then apropos to the assertion of a 
Provost of Glasgow that Tasso was “the author of Dante.” But it now has 
even greater pertinence to another assertion which, although quite as wise, 
has not the merit of that novelty which gives what the writers for the liter- 
erary lady’s maids of to-day call freshness to the assertion of the learned 
LL.D. and Provost of Glasgow. Had Townley’s farce been written now-a- 
days, the author, instead of making the fictitious Lady Bab reply, “ Ben Jon- 
son,” when asked who was the author of Shikspur, would have made her say, 
“ Lord Bacon,” and thus have given the actress of the part a point sure to 
bring down the house with laughter. A New England woman, Miss Delia 
Bacon, was the first to broach this preposterous notion some years ago in 
“Putnam’s Magazine.” It would be cruel as well as unreasonable to attrib- 
ute the speedy demise of that excellent periodical and the subsequent sad 
fate of the lady to the depressing effect of the utter failure of the first of a 
series of articles which were expected to make such a stir in the literary world, 
and to take the greatest reputation in literature from one man and give it to 
another; but the events were strikingly associated. The article failed even 
to provoke a reply, and was not followed up by its intended successors. Miss 
Bacon went to England and there elaborated her whole theory, publishing it 
in a ponderous octavo volume which, in the words of her best if not her only 
apologist, Mr. Hawthorne, “ fell with a dead thump at the feet of the public, 
and has never been picked up.” Mr. Hawthorne wrote this in January of 
1863. The present writer is probably one of the exceedingly few people in 
the world who have read every word of this tremendous tome. He can ad- 
vise no other ever to attempt the task. Tougher intellectual work can hardly 
be imagined. It left a sensation as of beating one’s head for a corresponding 
time against a wall. Yet it was filled with traces of an erratic mind of un- 
usual subtlety and grasp. Briefly, it was the work of a gifted monomaniac. 
But the book was picked up by a few others; and now comes one of them, 
Mr. Justice Holmes, of the Supreme Court of Missouri, and with another big 
book, also learned, also able, we are willing to believe, he tries to convince 
himself and the rest of the world that Mr. William Shakespeare’s comedies, 
histories and tragedies, published by the said Shakespeare’s fellow-actors and 
business partners, were written by—somebody else, it makes no matter whom. 
We are willing to believe, as we have said, that Judge Holmes has shown 
ability and learning in this effort; but we take them on trust; for life is too 
short to be spent in reading such a book. There is no sadder intellectual 
spectacle than the one not unfrequently seen—the skilful, earnest and even 
honest attempt to prove that that cannot be which is. The starting point of 
this controversy—if that can be called controversy which provokes no reply 
—is that William Shakespeare, Stratford yeoman’s son and player, could not 
have had the knowledge and the wisdom necessary to the writing of the plays 
which bear his name, And to take that as a starting point is at once to beg 
the whole essential part of the question. Briefly, the evidence—evidence 
that wiil stand the most stringent tests—that Shakespeare wrote the plays in 
question, is better than any that could be produced fifty years hence that 
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Horace Greeley wrote any “Tribune” leading articles which might be pub- 
lished in a volume after his death by his fellow-editors. The question is not 
one to be entertained, much less refuted. Shakespeare’s plays written by 
Bacon! Better leave out the smoke; and say at once that they were written 
by Hogg. 

Two years ago if Mr. Seward had said in a dispatch to Mr. Adams or 
Mr. Bigelow, or in an after-dinner speech, that in two years Great Britain 
would be seeking the United States as an ally, the Emperor of the French 
would be modifying his foreign policy to meet our views, and that the peoples 
in the East, in the old ciassic ground around the further end of the Mediter. 
ranean, would be calling out to us for help, he would have been sneered at even 
more than he was sneered at for his constant prediction that the Government 
would triumph over secession in the course of three or four months. Even 
he, perhaps, far-seeing as he is, would have thought that rather extravagant 
prophesying. Yet it has come to pass. The Candians are in revolt against 
the failing power of European Turkey, and they cry out to the United States 
for help. They have commenced a rebellion which looks like madness ; for 
“sick man” as the European Turk is, his army is nearly eight times as nus 
merous as the whole adult male population of Candia. Help must come from 
outside to these rebels, or they must fail miserably. It is strange that they 
should send their cry the whole length of the Mediterranean and across the 
Atlantic Ocean ; as strange as that some fifteen years ago there should have 
been, as there was, a “movement” in the Sandwich Islands to come into the 
Union. The Candians will have no better success than the Sandwich Island- 
ers. We cannot enter into foreign alliances. Washington’s wise advice on 
this head is almost superfluous. The great oceans which wash our vast dos 
main on the east and west shut us off from intimate relations with other 
nations, as they also protect us from attempts upon our own country so long 
as we preserve its integrity and our own Union. We cannot fight battles in 
Europe or in Asia; nor can European powers think of fighting battles here 
with us. Whatever conflicts we have with foreign powers must be, from the 
very nature of the case, naval battles, and naval battles unsupported by mili- 
tary successes cannot make changes in governments. The Candians wili not 
improbably receive aid; for it is now announced by the London “Times” 
that the Eastern question has again become one of European moment, and 
cannot be settled without a general war. It may not quite come to that. 
But however extended the conflict, it will be one in which we will not take a 
part even by bombarding sea-ports with our monitors, In the coming “ free 
fight” which is announced, Uncle Sam will be “ counted out.” 
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